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| Introductory Note. The New England Conference of 

Charities has passed the experimental stage of its existence, 

and now needs no introduction to the readers of LENp A 
Hanp. The Newport Session was well attended and inter- 
esting, as the following proceedings will witness. 

One hundred and fifty-three delegates registered. One of 
these came from New York. Of the remainder three were 
from Maine, seventy-seven from Massachusetts, thirteen 
from Connecticut, and fifty-nine from Rhode Island. 
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i. 


OPENING SESSION. 


The Conference was called to order by the President, Col. 
John Hare Powel of Newport, on Wednesday evening, Octo- 
ber 10th, at 8 p. M., in Masonic Hall, where all the sessions 
of the Conference were held. The opening session included 
formal addresses of welcome by the President and by the 
Mayor of Newport, Hon. Daniel B. Fearing, and an address 
by Mr. John Graham Brooks of Cambridge, Mass., who 
spoke on ** A Fatality of the Social Problem.” 

In Mr. Brooks’s interesting address he dwelt particularly 
upon the underlying causes of the present social unrest, 
and proposed practical remedies. It is greatly to be regretted 
that the address cannot be published with the proceedings of 


the Conference. 


Il, 
REPORTS 


CHARITY ORGANIZATION IN NEW ENGLAND. 


BY JAMES M. PULLMAN, D. D., CHAIRMAN OF THE ASSOCIATED 
CHARITIES OF LYNN. 


Known to this committee there are twenty-seven societies 
in New England which have as their object, either wholly or 
in part, the organization and codrdination of the charities of 
their respective communities. They are in substantial agree- 
ment with the principles and metheds which have been de- 
veloped by the modern ctfort to make charity more effica- 
cious; namely, codperation, investigation, registration, and 
friendly visiting. 

Of these societies, Maine has four—located at) Auburn, 


Bangor, Portland, and Gardner: Massachusetts has sixteen— 
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at Boston, Cambridge, Chelsea, Fall River, Fitchburg, Law- 
rence, Lynn, Malden, New Bedford, Newton, Salem, Spring- 
tield, Taunton, Watertown, Westfield, and Worcester ; Con- 
necticut has four—at Bridgeport, Hartford, New Britain, and 
New Haven; Rhode Island has three—at Newport, Paw- 
tucket, and Providence. 

The newness of the charity organizing movement is well 
expressed by the fact that of these twenty-seven societies, 
eight are under four years of age, fourteen under ten, twenty 
under fifteen, and the oldest, (under its present form) is 
under eighteen. 

Fifteen of these societies are incorporated under the laws 
of their respective states, and of these, eight have begun 
the creation of permanent funds aggregating $26,635. 

Twenty-three societies report an aggregate income tor last 
year of $61,664, chiefly derived from subscriptions, but 
added to by members’ fees, church collections, proceeds of 
entertainments, and in one case by an appropriation. 

Twenty-one societies employ an aggregate of fifty-nine 
paid secretaries, registrars, agents, and clerks ; and twenty- 
two societies have seventeen hundred and two unpaid visi- 
tors, one hundred and sixty-six of whom are men, and fifteen 
hundred and thirty-six are women. 

Fourteen societies report having made 6,768 investigations 
on request during the past year; and seventeen societies give 


as the total of their investigations to date, 91,199 cases. 
RELIEF GIVING, 


To the question,—‘*Do you give relief, other than emer- 
gency, from your own funds?” three societies return no 
answer; five say ‘* Yes” and nineteen say ‘* No.” Of 
those who say ** Yes,” one society adds, ‘* but we are try- 
ing to work out of it.” Of those who say ** No,” one so- 
ciety adds, ‘* Special funds are sometimes placed in our 
hands tor individual cases,’ and another says, **During 
the past winter funds were forced on us by persons who 
believed that we could best disburse them.” 
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AUNILIARY ORGANIZATIONS. 

Nine societies say they have no branch or auxiliary or- 
ganizations; seven make no answer; three maintain Day 
Nurseries; one has fourteen district conferences ; one has 
four ward conferences; while the others maintain or assist 
employment bureaus, dispensaries, penny savings societies, 
district nursing, a fresh air fund, a wood-yard, a fuel sav- 
ings society, a free kindergarten, home libraries, cooking 
schools, and a stamp savings society. 


CO-OPERATION, 


Twenty societies report codperation, more or less com- 
plete, with Overseers of the Poor, police department, State 
Board ot Charities, town selectmen. Two societies do not 
report on codperation, and two say they have none; while 
twenty-three societies report the coéperation, to some ex- 
tent, of local charitable societies, hospitals, asylums, church- 
es, G. A. R. Relief Corps, and King’s Daughters. 

One society says:—**About twenty-two (22) of the 
seventy (70) churches really co6dperate with us. Only two 
or three of the churches have definitely declined coéperation.” 
Another says: ‘* Definitely and systematically not one (of 
the charitable societies and churches) coéperate, although 
they use us occasionally, and many of the churches con- 
tribute to our support.” Another says: ‘*All coéperate to 
some degree. It is difficult to give exact figures, but our 
experience is very satisfactory; there is no antagonism.” 
Another says: ‘* Six societies and three churches report the 
names of their beneficiaries to us.” Seven societies report 
the use of their registries by charitable individuals to be 
limited or small; fourteen say that the use is increasing or 
large. 


PROMOTION AND INSTALLATION OF CHARITABLE AGENCIES. 


The societies were asked: ** What relief, provident or 
educational schemes, hate you established, or assisted to es- 
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tablish or maintain?” Among the answers are: ** Loan club, 
free kindergarten, working girls’ club, training school for 
nurses, Thanksgiving and Christmas dinners, free dispensary, 
laundry, sewing class, instruction class for friendly visitors.” 


SANITARY WORK. 


Seven societies report that they have given some at- 
tention to this work, by instigating sanitary inspection, lay- 
ing complaints before the Board of Health, and by teaching 
cleanliness and the observance of sanitary conditions through 


their friendly visitors. 
EMERGENCY WORK. 


During the past year one society sent supplies to Miss 
Clara Barton, of the Red Cross Society, to help relieve the 
sufferers by the Sea Islands calamity ; and the Boston soci- 
ety gave very efficient assistance in dealing with the distress 
raused by the Roxbury fire. 

The record of the work done by societies in last win- 
ter’s labor emergency is so good that I regret the neces- 
sity of dismissing some of the reports with a bare mention. 
Seventeen societies, located in the communities which were 
specially affected by the stringent conditions, entered vigor- 
ously upon the work of mitigation and relief. Two socie- 
ties specially organized for work-relief, three opened wood- 
yards, three set up employment bureaus and used special in- 
fluence to provide employment for men and women; others 
codperated with local relief-agencies in providing food, fuel, 
and clothing. Some detailed statements of methods employed 
will be filed with this report. 


PROPAGANDA, 


Asked what means they employ to disseminate the prin- 
ciples developed under charity oaganization, three societies 
respond that they depend on their work alone, eight use in 
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addition the pulpit and press whenever practicable, and ten 
hold, annually or oftener, public meetings at which charity 
organization principles and methods are set forth, illustrated, 
and discussed. One society issued last winter a card en- 
titled, «* How to Use Us,” adapted from one published by 
the Baltimore society. This society says: ‘* Occasionally 
we send something to the newspapers, but the best method 
of making ourselves known is through friendly visitors 
who, privately and quietly, talk with their friends about their 
work and our work, and this has distinctly helped to make 
the society less unpopular than in some other cities of our 
size.” 


IMPROVEMENT IN THE PUBLIC AND PRIVATE ADMINISTRATION 


OF CHARITY. 


Asked to note the signs of improvement, one society re- 
ports that public relief in its city has been cut down one half ; 
two say they can see no improvement ; seven perceive a more 
wise and thoughtful distribution of charity ; others note a 
diminution of street and house-to-house begging and an in- 
crease of confidence in the better methods as shown by larger 
contributions to charity. One society says: ‘*In the ad- 
ministration of public and private charity, there is more 
thorough investigation, and a tendency toward undertaking 
all the relief for any family that is helped at all. In private 
charity there is less actual giving of relief because other ways 
of adequate and judicious help are learned and practised.” 

Improvement in the condition of the dependent or alms- 
seeking poor is noted by thirteen societies, in the decrease of 
street begging, better sanitary conditions, increase of self- 
respect, and the disposition to work, and the restoration of 
dependent families to self-support. ‘* Distinctly noticeable 
since we began our work,” says one society, ‘is the dimi- 
nution of the pauper spirit. Not only is there less begging 
in the ordinary sense, but less of the spirit of de- 


pendence.” 7 
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GROWTH OF PUBLIC OPINION IN) FAVOR OF ORGANIZED 
CHARITY, 


One society sees none, three see very little, nineteen see 
a distinct growth shading upward from tolerance and quali- 
fied approval to general concurrence and endorsement. One 
says: ** There is abundant growth of public opinion in favor 
of our methods; it may not take the form of approval of 
our society, but the spread of our principles is even more 
gratifying than that.” Another says: ** What was said in 
our annual report about our growth in favor can be much 


emphasized at this date.” 
ATTRACTIVE PILASES OF WORK. 


In answer to the question, ** What phase of your work has 
been most satisfactory?” seven societies decline to commit 
themselves, one finds most satisfaction in the sewing school, 
two in investigation and registration, one in the coéperation 
of the public, one in teaching the poor to work, five in 
friendly visiting, one in Fresh Air fund work, one in Day 
Nursery, two in encouraging the poor to self-reliance, three 
in providing employment for the poor, one in clothing chil- 
dren; one happy society finds equal joy in every phase ot 
the work, and one boldly announces its satisfaction in the 
detection and exposure of charity impostors. 

Among the comments on the least satisfactory phases 
of the work is one which will strike a responsive chord in 
every experienced charity worker's breast: ** Helping pa- 
rents who will not help themselves, but who have little chil- 
dren that must be cared for.” Another finds unsatisfactory, 
‘¢ the council meetings where the broad aspects of our work 
ought to be discussed, but which are poorly attended and 
dull. The men of the community, while glad to support the 
Associated Charities Society with money, do not give the time 
and thought it should have to be thoroughly suecesstul.” 
Another touches a serious and widely felt difficulty in say- 


ing: ‘* We have had complications about the ‘right arm of 
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charity organization,’ (friendly visiting), and I frankly ad- 
mit that our work in these lines, though with some cheering 
exceptions, has not been as satisfactory as we hoped. It is 
hard to find the right kind of visitors, and to get them to 
work in the right way. We need education here, and that 
it has not been hitherto possible to secure. . . . We 
hope to do better this year.” 


SUGGESTED IMPROVEMENTS IN METHOD. 


The suggestions under this head are very few, but per- 
tinent. One wants closer investigation; another would 
have a more effective method of reaching the sien? poor ; 
two others would place more emphasis on friendly visiting ; 
and another wishes to see ‘‘more devotion to the social, sci- 
entific side of the work; a systematic study of the subjects 
that come up; an intelligent interest in vital questions of 
the time,—especially as they relate to charity and relief,—a 





wider outlook.” 





PRISONS OF NEW ENGLAND. 
BY J. G. THORP, JR., PRES, OF MASS. PRISON ASSOCIATION. 
MAINE. 


Maine has a State Prison at Thomaston, and a jail in every 
county but two,—fourteen in all. The population of the 
State Prison ranged from about 125 to 175 convicts during 
the year; of the jails, from about 350 to 450. The whole 
number of prisoners annually committed to the jails is about 
4000. The supervising body of the State Prison and jails is 
a board of three inspectors. They periodically visit and in- 
vestigate all the penal institutions of the state, and make an 
annual report concerning the State Prison to the Legislature. 
This board also has the valuable power to transfer prisoners 
from one jail to another for purposes of classification ; and 
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they may order such changes in the construction of jails as 
they deem necessary to the safety and proper classification 
of the convicts. .\ member of the executive council also 
frequently visits the State Prison. Strict discipline in the 
State Prison is well enforced by an efficient warden, and the 
convicts are kept as fully and constantly employed on the 
public-account system as the condition of the prison and the 
limitations of a very bad convict-labor law will permit. 
This law permits the employment of no more than 20 per 
cent. of the convicts in any one industry. It therefore pre- 
vents the organization of any industry on a large scale, and 
compels a diversification of labor that is difficult to bring 
about with good financial results. The law was a sop thrown 
to the labor agitators. That any outside industry would be 
affected by the competition which this small number of men 
in the prisons could create is, of course, ‘‘arrant nonsense,” 
as the inspectors of prisons have well said in their report. 
They have sought the repeal of the law, but have not secured 
it. 

The Maine State Prison has the undesirable distinction, 
among all the other prisons in the country which contain 
women convicts, of having no matron. The female prison- 
ers are under the care of male guards. The inspectors 
recognize the impropriety of this, and asked the Legislature 
in their report of 1892 to provide a matron, but so far this 
reasonable request has not been granted. 

They also vainly asked at that time for the appointment of 
a chaplain as a regular prison officer. Fortunately they 
have had, since 1892, the services of a devoted man, who, 
if I read the report rightly, gives his time gratuitously and 
with excellent effect to the work of chaplain and teacher. 

At all but four of the smaller jails ‘* religious instruction,” 
presumably from voluntary sources, is given to the prison- 
ers; otherwise no attempt to instruct or reform the jail 
prisoners is made. 

In jails in which about one-half of the jail prisoners of the 
state are confined, an attempt is made to classify prisoners 
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according to crime and age. This is done, as the various 
masters report, ‘‘as well as we can,” or ‘as well as the jail 
will permit.” In the other jails no such attempt is made. 
Some of the jails are modern and reasonably adequate to 
their purpose, according to prevailing standards. Others 
are poor and inadequate. Two of the larger jails, those in 
Kennebec and Washington counties, which receive the high- 
est commendation from the inspectors in their report, keep 
their prisoners in close confinement without labor, certainly 
not a humane state of things. In other jails convicts are 
apparently permitted to congregate, and in most an inade- 
quate provision of cell-room permits and compels the per- 
nicious practice of doubling up in the use of cells. 

There seems to be an opportunity for objectionable meth- 
ods, both toward the state and the prisoner, in the question- 
able practice which prevails in the counties of paying the 
sheriff directly for the board of the prisoner. The rate 
charged for board, however, ranging as it does from $1.75 
to $2.50 a week, does not suggest excessive profit to the 
sheriff nor luxurious fare to the prisoner. 

The stress of the administration in Maine is evidently laid 
on maintaining good discipline and on securing good tinan- 
cial results. Reformation of the prisoners, except as the re- 
sult of discipline and hard work, is little considered. The 
directors say in their report of 1892:  ‘* The discipline of 
the prison in recent years has been such as to make the re- 
formatory influences as potent as possible, and to so habituate 
convicts to a life of industry and regularity, that they may 
yet be of some service to themselves and mankind in gen- 
eral. We do not believe in the ultra-reformatory ideas of 
those people who are manifestly incompetent to discuss such 
matters, by reason of lack of contact and practical associa- 
tion with prison management ; nor that morbid philanthropy 
which subseribes for the life-long hardened murderer, ‘a 
love-your-neighbor-as-yourself’ doctrine, that would treat 
the convict with baseball, flowers, ice-cream, music, and light 
literature as a means of reformation. Rigid, exacting, and 
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impartial discipline, good, plain food, and regular hours of 
labor at some profitable industry that gives the convict a 
good trade, is the reformatory method which experience 
teaches will produce the best results in institutions of this 
kind.” 

That the directors have hit upon desirable factors of re- 
formatory methods is quite true. That experience teaches 
that these are all, or even the greater part, of the best 
methods, or those which produce the largest reformatory re- 
sults, is far from true. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


Very little in detail can be given concerning New Hamp- 
shire prisons, as available published statistics are very mea- 
gre. The State Prison is at Concord. It is a model insti- 
tution, and well arranged for its uses. The warden, Mr. 
George W. Colbath, has the reputation of being a steady 
and firm disciplinarian. He maintains good order in his 
prison. December Ist, 1893, there were 175 prisoners con- 
fined for sentences ranging from one to thirty years. The 





industries, conducted on the contract system, are well or- 
dered, and the earnings of the prison very nearly meet its 
expenditures. 

The prison is apparently under the supervision of prison 
inspectors, as the title of the last report is ‘* Reports of the 
Wardens and Inspectors of State Prisons,” but as the names 
of the inspectors do not appear in the report, and as they 
are not mentioned or referred to in any way other than by 
this title page reference, it is difficult to say just what their 
function is other than that suggested by the title of  in- 
spectors.” 

There is no apparent effort to grade or classify prisoners, 
and no special attempt to apply retormatory methods other 
than those involved in regular work and the maintenance of 
good discipline. Important factors certainly, as we have 
seen, in any reformatory scheme, but applied in this case, I 
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suspect, as in Maine, more with an eye to the financial in- 
terests of the state than to the reformation of the prisoners. 

The State Prison holds nearly one-half the prisoners of 
the state; the other half, about 200 in all, being confined in 
small groups in several county jails and prisons. A few 
prisoners are held in workhouses on short sentences for 
petty offences. For this small, scattered and floating prison 
population little is done except to house and feed them. _ It 
would be difficult, under existing conditions, to organize in- 
dustries for them, or to bring any sort of reformatory influ- 
ence to bear. 


VERMONT. 


The State Prison is at Windsor. It is under the super- 
vision of a board of three directors, appointed by the govern- 
or. Sentences to this prison have an unusually wide 
range, from six months to life; but most of the prisoners 
are confined for periods ranging from two years to life. 
Both sexes are sent to this prison, but the number of women 
is small. The entire State Prison population is generally 
less than 100. The inmates are employed on the public ac- 
count system. The discipline of the prison is apparently 
good, and the prisoners are kept well employed. 

The State House of Correction is at Rutland. It receives 
about 800 convicts in the year, and has an average daily 
population of about 100. Of the 808 commitments in the 
year ending June 30, 1894, 346 were for drunkenness and 
167 for keeping and selling liquor. There were 145 tramps 
committed during the year. More than one-fourth of these 
prisoners had sentences not exceeding one month, and more 
than one-half of the entire number served less than four 
months. With such a- floating population little can be done 
except to maintain discipline and care for the bodily comfort 
of the prisoners ; but the attempt to do even this is rendered 
difficult by over-crowding. The superintendent says in his 
last report: ‘*The men’s prison contains seventy-one ordi- 
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nary one-man cells and five dungeon cells. The women’s 
department has six cells. The fact that there were 140 to 
150 prisoners here last year, and at the present time 127, 
male and female, needs no additional arguments to show the 
necessity for more cell room.” The directors, commenting 
upon this in their report to the Legislature, say: ‘Think 
of putting two prisoners into a small cell intended for one, 
with no ventilation to speak of, and call it humane. There 
should be an easy remedy, and we commend this to your 
wise consideration.” But during the past ten years, though 
the number of annual commitments has increased from 328 
to 808, the state has done little to increase the accommoda- 
tions or the facilities for caring for those imprisoned. This 
prison has its chaplain and teacher; but of the school the 
latter reports: ‘*It has been necessary to give up the work 
of the school through the winters of 93 and ’94 on account 
of the crowded condition of the institution through these 
winters, as the school room had to be used as a sleeping 
room for the prisoners.” At this time the school was evi- 
dently occupied by the 145 tramps, who were getting their 
annual winter support at the expense of the state. The di- 
rectors say on this point: ‘*What are we to do with the 
tramp problem?’ They come in droves, from five to nine, 
sentenced for short and long terms, and seriously trouble 
the officers to provide tor them in an already over-crowded 
institution.” It is amazing that our states can go on giving 
these travelled gentlemen short-term sentences under easy 
conditions year after year, and so encourage and perpetuate 
the race. New Hampshire alone among our New England 
states, by giving those who are caught long-term sentences 
and hard work, keeps most of them out of her borders. It 
is a daring tramp, ora novice, who comes into New Hamp- 
shire. 

More than one-half of the inmates in this prison are under 
thirty years of age and open to reformatory influences, if 
the state would supply them. The industry is marble work- 


ing upon the public-account system. It has proved fully as 
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profitable under this system as under the old contract sys- 
tem, which it displaced. 

The Rutland county jail is connected with the house of 
correction. It has very few inmates. Vermont has a law 
which authorizes the governor to discharge convicts from the 
State Prison and House of Correction upon such conditions 
as he judges proper. If these conditions are violated, the 
prisoner may be returned and must serve out his entire 
sentence. Apparently little use is made of this power by 
the governor. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 


The Massachusetts State Prison is at Charlestown. — Its 
location in the centre of a city has the advantage of nearness 
to police and fire protection, but it has the disadvantages, 
certainly, of bringing the prisoners too near the exciting 
and distracting sounds of city life, and of giving them great- 
er opportunities to escape. 

The buildings are at present inadequate for the proper 
classification and management of prisoners, although this 
difficulty will be met in the main by the construction of a 
new cell block for the separate confinement of unruly 
prisoners, which was authorized by the last Legislature. 

The discipline of the prison has until recently been most 
unsatisfactory, caused in part by the large number of prison- 
ers (no state prison in New England has half as many: the 
daily average in 1893 was 669), many of whom were des- 
perate characters, and by the lack of cell room tor the sepa- 
rate confinement of the unruly class. Since the appointment 
of the present warden the discipline has greatly improved. 
With the new cell block for the unruly, to be built on the 
plan of the Eastern Penitentiary of Pennsylvania, (each cell 
large and airy, permitting separate confinement at hand 
labor tor an indefinite period), and with the classification ot 
prisoners which these new cells will make possible and 


which the law now permits, there seems to be every proba- 
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bility that even better discipline will prevail and a satistac- 
tory result from the industries of the prison be secured. 

The industries now conducted on both the public-account 

and piece-price plans, are the manufacture of brushes, har- 
nesses, shoes, trunks, wire beds, and tinware. 

No convict can be sent to the State Prison for less than 
three years. The sentences of those now imprisoned range 
from three years to life. No woman can be sent to the state 
prison. 

The other state penal institutions are the Massachusetts 
Retormatory at Concord and the Reformatory Prison at Sher- 
born, both institutions of which Massachusetts has good rea- 
son to be proud. To the reformatory are sent only male 
prisoners of thirty-five years and under. They are commit- 
ted on indeterminate sentences, and can be held, if convicted 
of a felony, for five years: if for any less oftence, two 
years. Or they can by good conduct earn an earlier release, 
conditioned on future good behavior, if careful investigation 
of their past record, their conduct in prison, and their fu- 
ture prospects give promise of power and determination to 
avoid crime thereafter. A violation of the conditions of 
their release may result in re-arrest and confinement for the 
remainder of the maximum term. 

In 1893 the average daily number of prisoners was {54, 
The total number of commitments during the year was 
1747. 

The industries of the prison, conducted on the piece-price 
plan, are well organized, and the discipline is admirable. 
The prisoners are carefully graded according to conduct, and 
every influence, physical, intellectual, moral, and religious, 
which are considered of helptul and reformatory value in the 
outside world, are, as far as a liberal and intelligent policy 
of management will permit, brought to bear on the prisoners 
there. The reformatory was fortunate in having as its su- 
perintendent during its early years the devoted and intelligent 
friend of the prisoner, Mr. Gardiner M. Tufts. On his 


death, two years ago, he was succeeded by4Mr. Joseph L. 
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Scott, the present superintendent, of whose ability and de- 
votion too much cannot be said. 

All women prisoners in Massachusetts not sent to the 
county or city prisons are sent to the Reformatory Prison for 
women. No penal institution could be more admirable than 
this in its purpose and present management. The system 
of the prison is best described in the words of its matron in 
her last report : 

‘¢Its prominent features are the grading of prisoners ac- 
cording to conduct, with the stimulus and privilege of pro- 
motion and the plan by which, under the Indenture law, 
many of the higher grades are allowed to go out for domes- 
tic service before the expiration of sentence. Justice to the 
prisoner requires that she should not be sent out empty- 
handed, that she should be possessed not only of the ability 
to make an honest living, but of some provision for imme- 
diate needs. Under the Indenture law, a woman may take 
a place at service in a family living in the country and keep- 
ing no other servant, the object being to bring her under the 
influence of family life, and to keep her from old tempta- 
tions. At the same time, she is trained to domestic duties, 
and her earnings are entirely under her own control. In no 
way is the wisdom of this law more clearly shown than by 
the fact that the demand for prison help is’ always beyond 
the supply. Unfilled applications are constantly on file. It 
is a gratifying thought that to every woman who comes out 
of these walls the doors of some home stand open. That 
the prison training goes far to bring this about is indicated 
by unsought testimony to the efficiency and trustworthiness 
of these women. In a word, the practical working of our 
system proves its fitness. It has long since passed the stage 
of experiment. It has developed the characteristics of a 
public charity of the broadest kind.” 

The average daily number of prisoners held in 1893 was 
306: 600 in all were in custody during the year. Sentences 
range from one to five years, or during minority. The in- 
dustries, in addition to *the house work of the prison, are 
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needle work, shirt making, and laundry work. They are 
conducted with great ability and with excellent financial re- 
sults. The discipline is remarkable. 

While the gratifying moral tone of this prison and its ex- 
traordinary reformatory results are undoubtedly owing in 
great part to the admirable system prevailing, which has 
been largely created by the present matron, Mrs. Ellen C. 
Johnson, yet a very large share must be attributed to her 
very unusual personal qualifications for the work. The 
executive ability and force, deep moral purpose and power 
to direct and guide her ‘girls,” as she pleasantly calls the 
women, though some of them have passed three score and 
ten,—these qualities which are united in her are very rarely 
found in combination. 

These three state institutions, the state prison and the two 
retormatories, are under the direct supervision of an unpaid 
board of five prison commissioners, appointed by the govern- 
or, two of whom are women. The commissioners have not 
only power to visit, advise and report concerning these in- 
stitutions, but they also make rules of conduct and adminis- 
tration, examine books, accounts, approve contracts for 
labor and supplies, transfer prisoners from one institution to 
another, and have other duties of a similar nature that need 
not be enumerated here. They also have the heavy and im- 
portant task of supervising and directing the conditional re- 
lease of prisoners from the two reformatories. Their rela- 
tion to the county prisons of the state is also important. 
They have power to transfer prisoners from one to the 
other, and to the reformatories, to visit, examine and report 
concerning these prisons, and to make rules for the direc- 
tion of the officers and for the government, employment and 
discipline of the convicts. The work of the commission has 
been of the greatest value. Their recommendations have 
resulted in great improvements throughout all the penal in- 
stitutions of the commonwealth. Their annual report to the 
Legislature is an admirable compilation of prison statistics, — 
by far the fullest and best made in New England, and not 
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excelled anywhere in this country. The presence of women 
on a board of this nature is exceptional, and its advisability 
has-been seriously questioned. But no one tamiliar with 
the work of the board can doubt that they have added great- 
ly to its influence. Since 1887 Massachusetts has had a 
separate official, called superintendent of prisons, to super- 
vise all matters pertaining to the employment of prisoners 
in the state and county prisons and reformatories. Mate- 
rials used in the prisons and for the maintenance of the in- 
dustries are purchased under his supervision. Goods are 
manufactured and sold under regulations and by agents ap- 
proved by him. Contracts tor the employment of prisoners 
must also be approved by him. His work is of great im- 
portance and value to the state. Industries involving ex- 
penditures and receipts amounting to $450,000, pass under 
his supervision. His office is independent of the. Board of 
Prison Commissioners. The prison discipline and prison 
labor are, however, so closely related that the authority to 
regulate the two should be in the same hands. It seems to 
be unwise, therefore, to have independent authorities con- 
trolling the two, and in some way, undoubtedly, the work of 
the superintendent of prisons will soon be combined with 
that of the commissioners of prisons. 

Massachusetts has another excellent state institution called 
the State Farm—a combination of prison, almshouse and 
asylum for criminal insane. It is under the direct super- 
vision of a board of seven trustees appointed by the govern- 
or, two of whom are women, who make rules for its ad- 
ministration, and appoint its superintendent. Its general 
supervision is in the State Board of Lunacy and Charity. 
Five hundred and six prisoners were committed to the State 
Farm in 1893, mostly misdemeanants of the drunken, vagrant 
and tramp order. By a law passed last year it was enacted 
that hereafter no transfer should be made to this asylum from 
any other except of the criminal insane who had originally 
been sent from penal institutions. Massachusetts is excep- 
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tional, in having an asylum expressly for the chronic crimi- 
nal insane. 

There are twenty-one county prisons in Massachusetts in 
addition to the Boston House of Industry, a special city in- 
stitution, which will be described later on. The jail popu- 
lation September 30th, 1893, was 2792. Commitments for 
the vear aggregated the large total of 11,921. Sentences 
‘ange from ten days to five years and more, though thirty- 
three per cent. of the commitments were for non-payment of 


. 


fines and costs, sixty-three per cent. for periods ranging 
from six to twelve months, and only four per cent. for 
longer periods. 

The condition and management of the jails of Massachusetts 
according to existing standards are, on the whole, good. 
The buildings, generally speaking, are large enough to keep 
prisoners in separate cells, and in view of the floating nature 
of their population and the difficulty of organizing work for a 
congregation of short and long-term prisoners, the industries 
of the jails are fairly well ordered. There are exceptions, 
however, to this degree of excellence. The buildings of the 
House of Correction at South Boston are old and _ ill- 
arranged. The cells are small and badly ventilated, and in- 
sufficient in number, many men and all the women sleeping 
in dormito:ies. Adequate provision tor keeping the prison- 
ers at work does not exist. Most of the four hundred and 
seventy men confined there last April sat in complete in- 
activity from morning till night, only a few of them even 
caring to read. The discipline is good, but there is no 
attempt to grade the long-term prisoners, and little effort is 
made to bring any helptul influences to bear upon them. 
In a word, this prison is no credit to Boston, but the respon- 
sibility for this does not lie with the superintendent, who 
is an efficient prison officer. It is fair to add that searching 
investigations of this and city institutions by special visiting 
committees, and by the city government, one of which is now 
in progress, have already resulted in full publication of the 
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discreditable condition of these institutions, and, it is reason- 
able to hope, will result further in needed changes. 

The buildings of the jails at Northampton, Salem, Law- 
rence, Nantucket, and New Bedford are unsatisfactory and 
need change or enlargement. The arrangements for sepa- 
‘ating the women from the men at Salem and Lawrence are 
wholly inadequate and unfit. The cells for confining wo- 
men in New Bedford are unsuitable. The jail at Taunton, 
to which 312 prisoners were committed in 1893, and whose 
average daily population was forty-one, has never had a 
workshop or any other provision for work. The prison- 
ers are kept in idleness—a state of things most discreditable 
to Bristol County. 

The Boston House of Industry, measured by its prison 
population, is the largest of the correctional institutions of 
the state. Its population September 30, 1893, was 1282, of 
whom 295 were women. The total commitments during the 
year were 5305, of whom 865 were women. The ages ot 
prisoners range from twelve to more than seventy years, 
twenty-four being fifteen years and under; 343 have been 
previously committed to this same institution from sixteen 
to thirty times, ninety-four from thirty to fifty times, forty- 
three more than fifty times. This prison is under the 
supervision and direction of a board of the three Commis- 
sioners of Public Institutions, appointed by the mayor and 
aldermen. Of this prison a special committee appointed by 
the mayor in 1892 to investigate and report concerning this 
and other city institutions said : 

‘*The prison contains only 410 cells. Of necessity, 
therefore, the majority of the prisoners sleep in dormitories, 
or in the corridors around the cells. All the prisoners con- 
gregate daily in their respective recreation yards.. Adjoin- 
ing the men’s yard is a basement room, which has acquired 


the accurately descriptive name of ‘ Loafers’ Hall.’ It has 
been suggested that because this Loafers’ Hall is too small 
to comfortably accommedate all the men, it should be en- 
larged. Your committee, on the contrary, recommends that 
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it should be abolished, as it is in fact a school of corruption. 


Here for several hours every day the hardened inmates who 





pass their lives between the prison and the city slums, meet 
old companions in crime; here the latest arrivals from town 
bring the latest news otf the criminal court; and_ here 
young men serving their first term at the Island are intro- 
duced to notorious roughs of the city. Imprisonment while 
it lasts should isolate the criminal trom his old pursuits- 
Life at Deer Island compels no such renunciation, but 
offers, on the contrary, unexampled opportunity for de- 
moralizing association. 

‘¢A serious fault in the discipline of this institution is 
the lack of workshops and other facilities for work for 
the prisoners. One hundred and twenty-five men and sixty 
women are steadily employed in the manufacture of clothing 
on steam-run sewing-machines, 100 men work at stone cut- 
ting, and about sixty others are employed as carpenters, 
blacksmiths, painters, etc. This leaves at times upward of 
200 women and 500 men for whom other than a mechani- 
cal trade must be provided. All of these 200 women and 
about 100 of the men are very adequately employed in 
making beds, cleaning, washing, sewing, etc., for the in- 
stitution, and in work about the barn. The remaining 400 
men are detailed for farm or such other outdoor work as the 
season allows; and when the weather makes outdoor work 
impossible, they sit idle sometimes for days in Loafers’ 
Hall. 

‘¢ Prisoners should be removed from bad associations, and 
here they are plunged into the worst possible company : 
they should be kept hard at work, and here they are allowed 
to loaf for days and weeks. In view of these facts, it is not 
strange to learn that among the criminal class Deer Island is 
the most popular of the penal institutions, and that many 
prisoners scarcely regard a sentence there as punishment.” 

One of the results of this admirable report from which 
the above quotations are taken was an appropriation of 
$60,000 for new cells in 1892. The prison now has 776 cells, 
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but it is still often over-crowded, as the above figures of popu- 
lation will show, and the women continue to sleep together in 
dormitories. 

I quote from a later report made by the Board of Visi- 
tors describing the state of this institution in April, 1894. I 
do this not only because it summarizes so well exactly what 
we wish to know of the prison, but because its defects de- 
scribed here ave so many of them common to many New Eng- 
land jails, and the suggestions made concerning them are of 
such general value and application. 

‘*When work is over, supper is served, and prisoners 
are then sent to their cells or dormitories and left in idle- 
ness through the evening. These hours could be profitably 
used for schcol. For the younger prisoners this might be 
a means of active good, and for the rest, to require them to 
practice reading and writing and figuring when their natural 
impulses would be to sit in idleness and chew tobacco, would 
be a wholesome discipline. A further valuable discipline 
would be a daily physical drill. For the men employed at 
sedentary occupations this would be especially beneticial, 
and forall it would be helpful in teaching obedience, energy, 
and self-control. It may be safely assumed that such exer- 
cises, both mental and physical, far from being considered 
luxuries, would be counted a severe discipline. * * * 

‘The apparent indifference of the Commissioners to this 
[* Loater’s Hall’ and its demoralizing tendencies], which 
has so long made the name of Deer Island notorious, is a 
symptom of the fundamental difficulty at this institution. No 
one connected with it seems to expect anything in the way 
of reform. or to be interested to devise methods calculated to 
produce better results. If order is maintained among the 


prisoners, everything is considered satisfactory, even while 
it is frankly assumed that prisoners are discharged only to 
return to the haunts of vice and crime, and to be soon 
recommitted for some new offence. * When did you leave ?’ 
is the first official question addressed to a prisoner on his ar- 
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! rival at the island; and ‘last week’ or ‘last month’ is a com- 
: mon answer. 

‘¢ There must be something radically wrong in a system 
producing such deplorable results. This wrong, let it be 
conceded, does not lie wholly with the managers of this in- 
) stitution; it is shared by the Legislature enacting laws, and 
by the police and by the courts administering them. The 
House of Industry, for instance, is in small part responsible 
) for the prisoner sent to the island for thirty days for the 
sixty-ninth time because he could not pay a fine,—a sen- 
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tence which fails to protect society, and which has no ten- 
5 dency to reform the offender. * * * 

j ‘¢The institutions upon Deer Island cost the city of Bos- 
| ton $103,904.25 last year. To what end is this money spent 
f if the inmates are restored to society after a few months’ 
t isolation, more certain to prey upon the community than be- 
fore? Such a question is very pertinent to a department dis- 
bursing annually over half a million of the tax-payers’ money. 
The citizens of Boston have a right to demand that this 
money shall be used with intelligent effort to decrease the 
number needing public maintenance.” 

Massachusetts has been the first of the New England states 
, to apply the Bertillon system of securing identification of 
convicts by a special method of measurements. It is applied 
to all convicts in the State Prison and to all felons in the 
Massachusetts Reformatory. If all the states should adopt 
this system it would go far toward securing the identification 


Senet 


and permanent incarceration of the worst class of criminals. 

In 1887 the Massachusetts Legislature passed what is 

saulled its ‘* Habitual Criminal Act,” under which a prisoner 

} convicted for the third time of a felony shall be sentenced 
for twenty-five years. Under this law twenty-one convicts 
are now serving twenty-five year sentences in our State 
Prison. This excellent law practically amounts to an inde- 
terminate sentence for the more desperate class of criminals, 
since the act gives to the governor and council, when it shall 
appear to them that the prisoner has reformed, the power 
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to permit him to be at liberty during the remainder of his 
sentence, upon such conditions as they deem best, the vio- 
lation of which makes the permit void and causes his re- 
arrest and confinement for the remainder of the term. 
This protects the prisoner from undue punishment, and gives 
him an incentive to good conduct. The first exercise of this 
power occurred the past year, in favor of a prisoner who had 
served five years of his sentence, and had during that time 
faithfully obeyed all the rules of the prison. Connecticut 
has a similar law. 

At the last session of the Legislature Massachusetts took 
the first step for providing for the distinction and separation 
from other prisoners of persons held in jail as witnesses. 
The prison commissioners are given power to make special 
rules from time to time, governing the treatment of per- 
sons so held, and of removing them from one jail to another 
as they may deem fit. This is a recognition, though a some- 
what tardy one, of the barbarous practice of forcing persons 
who are unfortunate enough to have been witnesses of some 
serious crime, into association with convicted criminals. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Rhode Island is exceptional and fortunate in having its 
larger penal institutions grouped together on a large tract 
of land, some 600 acres, about six miles from Providence. 
The State Prison and Providence County Jail are different 
wings of the same building, and are under the same super- 
intendence. The Workhouse and House of Correction has a 
ditferent superintendent, but is also a state institution, and 
all three, as well as the four county jails, are under the 
supervision of the State Board of Charities and Correction, 


a well organized and very efficient board. 

The State Prison is a modern building constructed in 1876, 
and is one of the best of its size in the country. It con- 
tains 124 cells. Until 1893 these have been sufficient to ac- 
commodate the prison inmates. In 1893 there was a sudden 
and marked increase of forty per cent. in the commitments 
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to the state prison, probably caused, as the state board say in 
their last report, both by an actual increase in crime and the 
greater energy on the part of the police and the courts in 
punishing it. 

The association of the jail and the prison, under the 
same management, made it possible to provide for the ex- 
cess of state prison convicts over cells, some fifty in all at 
one time, by putting them into cells in the jail wing. The 
average daily number of convicts in the state prison in 1893 
was 140, At one time there were 174. Women are not 
confined inthe State Prison. After being committed thereto, 
and entered on the books of the prison, they are sent to the 
female department of the House of Correction to serve their 
sentence. 

The industries of the State Prison and Providence County 
jail, conducted under the contract system, are the manufac- 
ture of boots and shoes, harnesses and wire goods. The large 
grounds surrounding the institution give exceptionally good 
facilities for employing the short term men in road making 
and gardening. Some of them also find employment in 
weaving cane for chair seats. 

The commitments to the county jail in 1893 numbered 
1880, and it had a daily average population of 243. At one 
time there were 307. The 126 cells in the jail wing, some 
of which were occupied by the state prison convicts, were 
utterly inadequate to provide for this large number. The 
state board, with characteristic energy, after vainly urging 
upon the Legislature in their reports of 1890, 1891 and 1892 
the necessity of relieving this serious overcrowding by mak- 
ing an appropriation for the enlargement of the jail, under- 
took themselves to meet the emergency. Out of their general 
fund for the maintenance of the prison they provided tem- 
porary quarters by building a wooden barrack for the accom- 
modations for 132 men, their sleeping accommodations 
being berths arranged in three tiers. 

This was, of course, only a make-shift, but it apparently 
so emphasized the necessity for new accommodations that 
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the last Legislature responded by an. appropriation of $100,- 
000 to build a new jail, which will contain 500 cells. This 
will give ample jail provision for the present, and will en- 
able the state to use the jail wing of the existing buildings 
as an addition to the State Prison. 

The discipline of both institutions is firm but kindly. 
A system of grading, based upon conduct under a mark- 
ing system, is in use in the State Prison, to the very great 
advantage of the prisoners and of the administration. The 
warden, General Nelson Viall, has managed the prison for 
many years, and the credit for its condition is largely due to 
him. 

The population of the state workhouse and house of 
correction is made up, in the main, of drunkards, va- 
grants, tramps, and other similar offenders. Six hundred 
and ninety-two were committed in 183, and there were 
293 remaining at the end of the year, 223 men and 70 
women. The skilled men among them are employed in the 
several workshops on work for the various state institutions 
on the premises. The unskilled laborers are at work upon 
the grounds in building and repairing roads, etc. The 
women do the laundry work, make and repair clothing 
for the inmates. This building is also overcrowded, and 
there is great need of its enlargement, as well as of a hos- 
pital for its male inmates. 

There are four county jails, which are apparently fairly 
well conducted. It is to be noticed of the county jail at 
Newport that, although 166 prisoners were sent there last 
year, there was no provision for giving them employment. 

There seems to be a real classification among the penal 
institutions of Rhode Island. Nearly all long term of- 
fenders are sent to the State Prison, a few going to the 
House of Correction. The true distinction between a jail and 
a house of correction seems to be more nearly observed by 
the courts of Rhode Island, as nearly all the persons con- 
fined in the jails are persons awaiting trial, or those com- 
mitted for non-payment of fines or on short terms for 
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minor offences. This fact, together with the close group- 
ing of the important institutions, gives to Rhode Island ex- 
ceptional opportunities for grading, classifying and employ- 
ing her prisoners according to the best modern methods. 
With the new jail to relieve the crowded condition of its 
principal institutions, and the supervision of a strong, intel- 
ligent board of state charities, Rhode Island ought to take 
the lead in the best reformatory penal methods. 


CONNECTICUT. 


The State Prison is at Wethersfield. The buildings occu- 
pied by prisoners were completed in 1889, and the 400 new 
cells are said by the directors of the prison to be ‘models 
for the combination of complete security with admirable pro- 
vision for light, heat and ventilation. The hospital and 


chapel accommodations are not surpassed by those of any 


prison in the United States.” This prison is exceptional 
among New England prisons in having much more cell room 


than is now in use. 

In addition to the State Prison there are ten county jails ; two 
counties, Fairtield and New London, having two jails in each. 
The State Prison is under the supervision of a board of seven 
prison directors. The jails are inspected by the State Board 
of Charities, who report concerning them, and also visit and 
report concerning the State Prison. The average daily 
population of the State Prison has been about 800 during the 
past year, that of the jails about 1000.) Annual commit- 
ments to the jails number about S000. 

The industry of the State Prison is mainly the manutae- 
ture of boots and shoes under the contract system. With 
such excellent facilities, and under admirable supervision, it 
is not surprising that a good account can be given of the 
State Prison. I quote quite freely from the last report of 
the directors, because it describes concisely the state of af- 
fairs at the prison, and also because of the general value of 
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its suggestions and conclusions. After commenting on the 
good order and discipline of the prison, the directors say : 

‘¢Nor should the influence of the changed surroundings 
of the prisoners be overlooked. The difference between the 
new block, with its commodious, well ventilated, conveniently 
arranged and sun-lighted cells, and the discomforts, noisome 
smells, constant dampness and daily twilight of their former 
quarters has been sufficient, of itself, to effect a revolution 
in the health and temper of the inmates. Nor should we 
forget that wholesome and nutritious food has contributed 
in no small degree to the general well being of the convicts. 

‘¢ If one object to be aimed at in the confinement of the 
prisoner is his reformation, it is obvious that whatever tends 
to improve his mind and refine his thoughts, without relax- 
ing discipline or fostering a feeling of unrest, must be an 
important factor in securing the desired result. On the 
other hand, labor performed under unnecessarily depressing 
conditions, failure to recognize the tact that the prisoner has 
a moral and intellectual nature to be still further debased or 
to be stimulated into healthful activity, a code of regula- 
tions apparently based on the belief that the officials are 
dealing wit), machines and not with men—these features ot 
prison life, and such as these, greatly retard, if they do not 
absolutely prevent, the progress of reformation. 

‘‘In the spirit of these sentiments, we have sought, by 
giving elementary education to the illiterate, by furnishing 
to all the facilities of a large and well selected library, by 
occasional lectures, concerts and wholesome entertainments 
of various kinds, by the instruction of the Sabbath-school 
and by the week-day ministrations and Sunday services of 
the chaplain, to impart sounder views of life and more ele- 
vated ideals of conduct to the men and women committed to 
our care.” 

The condition of the jails in Connecticut is in sharp con- 
trast to the fortunate condition of its State Prison. More 
than seventy per cent. of the prisoners of the state are con- 
fined in the jails, which*are often in a shockingly over- 
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crowded condition. Employment cannot be provided tor 
prisoners so herded together. In the New Haven jail in 
November, 182, there were 227 men in 146 cells, and 
45 women in 28 cells; and though in this jail there seem to 
be good work-rooms for the men, who are employed in chair 
making, only fifteen of the forty-five women have any 
regular work,—the others sitting together in idleness. 
Apart from the sanitary and humane side of this state of 
things, the close association of a first and young offender 
with old and hardened inmates is degrading to the last de- 
gree. The State Board of Charities in their last report 
make this startling statement: «¢ At present the county jail 
is, for any woman put into it, a school of vice.” 

The Hartford county jail shows the same record of over- 
crowding. Other jails make a better showing in these re- 
spects, but overcrowding and inadequate facilities for put- 
ting prisoners at work are present in most. There seems to 
be little or no attempt to classify prisoners with regard to 


age or crime. It is not surprising, therefore, to have the 


directors say ‘*it will be found that while the prison popu- 
lation has been stationary, and considering the gain in the 
census of the state has been actually diminishing, the popu- 
lation of the jails, noticeably in the principal counties, has 
increased so rapidly and materially as greatly to embarrass 
the county officials and create a demand for additional accom- 
modations to the cell room.” 

I cannot refrain from quoting the strong and pertinent 
words of the State Board of Charities regarding the jails in 
Connecticut. They apply with equal force to many jails in 
other New England states. They say: 

‘¢ The whole question of the government of the ten county 
jails and of the laws under which commitments are made to 
them, demands the attention of the most enlightened penol- 
ogists of Connecticut. In what way are the 3,000 prison- 
ers in the New Haven county jail in 1892 less in need 
of such consideration than the 300 in the Wethersfield 


prison ? 
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‘¢ The dangerous overcrowding in some jails; the lack of 
occupation in others; the contamination of first offenders by 
association with those hardened in vice; the lack of any en- 
forced hygienic rules for personal cleanliness; the short 
sentences; the perpetual recommitments; the detention in 
jails of fit subjects for the state prison; the whole condition 
of the prisoners ‘bound over;’ these and other questions, 
carefully considered and intelligently answered by a non- 
partisan county jail board for the state, would go far tow- 
ards improving the jails and lessening the jail population. 
Connecticut makes very caretul provision, through a board 
of prison directors, for the oversight of the few hundreds of 
confirmed criminals. Why should she not try the experi- 
ment of beginning at the other end? Probably a large ma- 
jority of the 300 last year’s prisoners at Wethersfield reached 
that institution as graduates from the county jails. The 
‘first offenses’ of the prison were only the first steps in that 
particular form of vice. 

‘¢The intelligent consideration given to them as state 
prison convicts for ‘first offenses,’ might have saved them if 
bestowed when they were first offenders in the county jails. 
The 3,000 jail men of New Haven seem to cry across to the 
300 at Wethersfield, Are they criminals? So are we. ‘In 
prisons more frequent.’ ” 

Connecticut is certainly fortunate in having supervision of 
its penal institutions in the hands of intelligent and progres- 
sive men. The record of its accomplishments, in the condi- 
tion and management of the state prison, indicates a strong 
public support of the recommendations of these officials, and 
justifies the hope that its minor penal institutions will be put 
in a better condition. 


AIDING DISCHARGED PRISONERS. 


The discharged prisoner without friends is heavily handi- 
capped in his efforts, however sincere, to lead a reputable 
life. His prison record, however short, makes employment 
difficult to get, and if he® has been long in confinement, he 
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re-enters the world a stranger to its ways and its people ;: 
wnd coming from the ordinary prison he is likely to be 
handicapped by long disuse of the faculty of self-reliance and 
the power to work, which are so necessary to success in the 
outside world. No time is so critical as the moment the 
prisoner is discharged. He should be helped and guided 
then, or the chances are greatly in favor of his return to bad 
associations and to crime as the easiest way to get his bread 
and butter. 

These facts are generally recognized in New England, and 
some provision is generally made to help convicts discharged 
from the state prisons. 

Maine makes a fairly generous provision tor the compara- 
tively few prisoners who go out from the State Prison. Each 
prisoner receives on his discharge a suit of clothes and five 
dollars in money. Maine has no agent to administer this 
relief. I do not find that any provision is made to help the 
larger number of prisoners discharged from the jails of 
Maine. 

New Hampshire does very little even tor the convicts dis- 
charged from its State Prison,—the value of about four dol- 
lars each being all that was expended on them in 1893, as 
against twenty dollars expended in Maine. There is no 


agent in New Hampshire. It may be added that the small 


number of prisoners discharged from these two states hardly 


justifies the appointment of special agents to administer re- 
lief, unless their eftorts could be extended to the help of 


those discharged from some of the larger jails. 
Vermont makes ample money provision for her convicts 
discharged from the State Prison. Vermont is exceptional in 
having in its State Prison a gratuity plan to aid and encour- 
ave discharged convicts. The law provides that every convict 
that shall so conduct himself, for any month of his sentence, 
that no charge tor misconduct shall be sustained against him 
tor such month, shall have paid to him on his discharge the 
sum of one dollar for every such month. In a word, the 
state, instead of paying every prisoner a fixed sum on hi 
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discharge, regardless of his conduct in prison, offers to all 
the opportunity to earn a larger sum, not to exceed $100 in 
any case, by continuous good conduct in prison. That this 
possibility is a strong incentive to good conduct, the record 
of the last report abundantly proves. Of the sixty-nine who 
were discharged during the two years covered by the report, 
fifty-two have gained all the time and money which could be 
gained by good conduct, having never been punished during 
their confinement. Ot the remaining seventeen, eight were 
punished but once. This gratuity principle is admirable, 
and should be introduced into all our larger prisons. It is 
in use in all the prisons of England, and in several of the 
largest of the United States, notably in those of New York. 
Unsuccessful attempts in 1893 and 1894 were made by the 
Massachusetts Prison Association to secure legislation intro- 
ducing it into the Massachusetts State Prison. “There may 
well be a question as to whether it is safe to put a large sum 
of money into the hands of a prisoner on his discharge. 
He may spend it foolishly, though, having earned it, he 
is much less likely to do so than if it were a mere gift. 
It seems better to permit the expenditure of a part of it 
under carefully prescribed rules while the prisoner is serv- 
ing his sentence, either for himself or for his family, and if 
any large sum has been accumulated at the time of his dis- 
charge, to put some part of it at least into the hands of the 
agent for aiding discharged prisoners, to secure its wise 
disbursement. There seems to be no such agent in Ver- 
mont. 

Massachusetts does a great deal tor discharged prisoners. 
Under the direction of the Prison Commissioners an agent is 
appointed to administer the relief given to convicts dis- 
charged from State Prison and the Massachusetts Reforma- 
tory. The commissioners also appoint a woman to act as 
their agent in rendering assistance to female convicts dis- 


charged from all the prisons of the commonwealth. They 


are also authorized to,assist with funds an admirable institu- 
tion, the Temporary Asylum for Discharged Female 
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Prisoners at Dedham. The agents of the commissioners 
disbursed in 1893 $6,869.16. The city of Boston also 
has two such agents to aid male and female prisoners 
discharged from the Boston House of Industry and the Suf- 
folk County House of Correction. They both do excellent 
work in securing temporary food and shelter for prisoners 
while seeking work, providing transportation for them to 
their homes, giving them needed clothing, and helping them 
in many other ways. Very litthe money, however, is al- 
lowed for this work, which is seriously handicapped by this 
official parsimony. 

Added to this public work done through specially appoint- 
ed agents, various organizations expend much time and 
money in relief. The Massachusetts Prison Association has 
done good relief work under the direction of its excellent 
secretary, Mr. Warren F. Spalding. The Massachusetts 
Society for Aiding Discharged Convicts has also done much 
work. While humanity demands that convicts should not 
he sent out without decent clothes and money enough to get 
to friends or work, mere money help is of little consequence 
as compared with the friendly aid which a good agent can 


vive. Work, which an agent can more easily find, is worth 
« < « ’ 


more than money: having a friend to turn to at a critical 
moment, for advice or encouragement, the watchful care and 
timely warning or advice of a good agent, are of the great- 
est saving and sustaining value. 

Rhode Island makes the same provision for prisoners dis- 
charged trom its State Prison as Maine, namely: A suit of 
clothes and $5.00 in money. There seems to be no agent in 
Rhode Island for aiding discharged prisoners. 

Connecticut makes excellent provision tor the care of con- 
victs discharged trom its State Prison. The Connecticut 
Prison Association dispenses the generous appropriation 
from the state of $2,300 yearly, which is supplemented by 
large private gifts, under a well conceived and thoroughly 
organized system. The secretary and agent, Mr. John C. 
Taylor, has a splendid record of many years devoted to in- 
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telligent work. He is fortunate in having the hearty co- 
Speration of an excellent committee of members of the asso- 
ciation. 

It is greatly to the credit of Connecticut that he can say 
that ‘*no person discharged from the Connecticut State 
Prison can truthfully say that necessity compelled him to re- 
turn to crime.” 


CONCLUSION, 


Such, in brief, are the essential facts concerning the prisons 
of New England. What general conclusions can we draw, 
and what suggestions can we make? We see that the larger 
state institutions are, as a rule, well administered, with a 
good discipline prevailing, and efforts made in all to pro- 
vide work for prisoners, and to do something tor their phys- 
ical and mental improvement. In the Rhode Island and 
Connecticut State Prisons, and, more notably, in the two 
Massachusetts reformatories, advanced reformatory methods 
are applied with excellent results in reclaiming men from 
criminal courses. All this is good and hopeful; but much 
more reformatory work can and ought to be done in the 
State Prisons. After properly grading and classifying prison- 
ers, habits of industry established by hard and regular work, 
and mental, moral, and physical training should supply or re- 
store those qualities which bad inheritance, bad associations, 
and vicious lives have destroyed. The long sentences to 
these institutions give great opportunity for this reforma- 
tory training. It would be even better if these sentences 
were made indeterminate, and if release were always made 


conditional on the prisoner's fitness to go out. Those who give 


no promise of reform, who are by nature incorrigible, are un- 
fit to be at liberty and should be permanently held. If 
we ignore the welfare of the convicts altogether and consider 
the matter solely from the standpoint of the security of 
the community from crime, nothing could be more stupid 
than the existing practice of turning convicts loose after serv- 
ing a fixed term of imprisonment, without regard to their tit- 
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ness to go out. This is especially true when, as is often the 


case, the contaminating influences of prison life have strength- 


ened the criminal tendencies of the discharged prisoner. 

We have seen that much more is done in our larger 
state institutions to reform the prisoner while in prison, 
and to help him on going out, than is done in our jails and 
our minor prisons. This is wholly irrational. Convicts in our 
State Prisons are, as a rule, older in years and in crime, and 
so less responsive to reformatory influences. They repre- 
sent the class of more serious and desperate offenders, and 
are therefore vastly less hopetul material to work upon. Let 
us do what we can for these men. The safety of the com- 
munity, as well as common humanity, demands that if we 
are to let them go, we should reform them if we can; but 
why is our obligation less in dealing with minor oftenders, 
the misdemeanants in our county and city prisons? And yet, 
though they are far more hopeful candidates for reformatory 
work, and vastly more numerous, we find that while they are 
clothed and fed with more or less decency, very little or no 
regular work is required of them, little or no training of any 
sort is given, little or no helpful influences of any kind are 
brought to bear, and almost nothing is done for them on 
their discharge. On the contrary, we find that our jails too 
often contaminate and demoralize younger offenders, who 
are permitted to associate, or are actually thrust into as- 
sociation with the vicious and the vile. In nearly all we find 
the same sickening record of shameful overcrowding, of great 
numbers held for nonpayment of fines, of the habitual mis- 
demeanant committed over and over again for short terms. 
In fact many of our jails are made inviting to the habitual mis- 
demeanant, the vagabond, the tramp and the drunkard, who 
go there with satisfaction rather than with dread, because 
they find there what they seek—good food and lodging, com- 
fortable resorts according to their degraded standard, where 
they can recruit their strength, wasted by criminal dissi- 
pation, for further offending. 

On the other hand, our jails are too often made schools 
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of crime to those who, the victims of untoward circumstance, 
ot weak wills, or of momentary passion, unhappily tind them- 
selves in prison; to that large number of men detained as 
witnesses, Who have committed no crime; to the accused 
awaiting trial, who are often thrown into association with 
the convicts and treated like them, except that they are some- 
times not given even the privilege of doing prison work, but 
must spend their time in idleness ; and to that larger number 
of untortunates who, not being able to pay the fines imposed 
for minor offences, (because, forsooth, they are poorer than 
the more fortunate, but not less guilty offenders who pay 
and go free), are imprisoned with hardened offenders and go 
out with the brand of imprisonment to make crime easier and 
upright life more difficult. The crying abuse of our penal 
system is its treatment of the misdemeanant class. — It is in 
itself one of the greatest causes of crime ; and there is no good 
excuse for it. One common excuse given is the alleged diffi- 
culty of doing much for short term prisoners, the fact being 
overlooked that a great percentage of the misdemeanant class 
in our jails (sixty-five per cent. in the jails of Massachusetts 
in 1893), are in for periods ranging from six to twelve 
months—a time within which something can be done to 
help them; or, if we cannot give them much positive help 
within that time, we at least can and ought to prevent their 
more serious contamination by thrusting them into associ- 
ation with the more vicious. But again, why should we have 
any short term sentences in the sense of this objection? — If 
minor offenders are to be sent to prison at all (and they 
certainly should not be if it is the judgment of the court 

their case that a fine, not imprisonment, is their proper 
punishment), send them on indeterminate sentences, and re- 
lease them, if at all, when they are fit to be released, and then 
only conditionally to test that fitness. 

But, further, why imprison so many minor offenders? 
Imprisonment more often hardens than helps them. A 
large percentage of those who are now sent on short terms 
could be released on probation if proper machinery tor doing 
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it were set up in the various states. Massachusetts has an 
excellent probation system. Allits courts of criminal juris- 
diction have one or more officers appointed by the judges 
themselves (one of those in the municipal court of Boston 
is & woman) whose duty it is to investigate and report con- 
cerning the minor offenders, to recommend punishment or pro- 
bation, and to have the oversight of those placed on probation. 
Last year 5137 cases were placed on probation under these 
officers, and though neither all our judges nor the probation 
officers themselves as yet fully understand the intent and 
possibilities of this law, an enormous amount of good is al- 
ready being done under it. Expense to the state is saved, 
and what is infinitely more important, men, women, and chil- 
dren are saved trom criminal ways and associations. 

Again, it is said with regard to the proposition to re- 
form or help misdemeanants that it is too costly an experi- 
ment, that it would involve too many new institutions, too 
many officials, too many teachers for the industries, and the 
like. It is alla very good notion tor the theorist and senti- 
mentalist to play with, but it is altogether impracticable, so 
they say. 

I believe the reverse of all this to be true. Fewer in- 
stitutions would be required to do the work properly than 
are now used to do it poorly, and could be maintained with 
less expense in the aggregate. Of course, this could not 
be true if our present wholly irrational county system of 
conducting our minor penal institutions is to be continued ; 
hut there is no good reason why the county system should 
remain, except the difficulty of doing away with it. In the 
mind of any one who has given the matter thought, there 
can be no question that the penal institutions in the state 
should all be under the control of the state. This should he 
so for various reasons : 

(1) Uniformity of administration would be possible. A 
more intelligent supervision would follow, based on a larger 
knowledge of penology, and less influenced by the single 
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consideration of money cost, which now, naturally enough, 
so largely influences county administration. 

(2) Under proper civil service rules, better officers 
could be secured as superintendents of our prisons,— 
men chosen for their fitness for the work, and not, as now, 
because they have the most political influence. In saying 
this I do not mean to cast any reflection on our sheriffs, 
or on their management of prisons. Comparatively few ot 
the existing defects are chargeable at their door. During the 
shorter or longer tenure of their elective office they are ex- 
pected to manage things about as they tind them, along the 
narrow limitations which superior county officers or the 
county treasury put upon them. They are not chosen be- 
cause of any special knowledge of prison matters, but be- 
‘ause they happen to be good Republicans or Democrats, as 
the case may be. It is a tribute to the natural adaptablity 
of American officials, put in circumstances however novel, 
that under the guidance of these elective officials our prisons 
ure managed as well as they are. 

(3) And what is more important, if the state could build 
just as many jails as it needs, and no more ; if it could locate 
them just where they are most needed; if it could classify 
institutions as well as prisoners by putting one set of prison- 
ers in one and not in any other; and then if it could pro- 
vide industries and reformatory methods suitable to each, it 
seemsto be a fairly self-evident proposition that fewer build- 
ings and tewer officials would be needed, much better and 
more economical adiministration would be had, and reforma- 
tory results of vastly greater value would be secured, 
Every prison would then have the independent and liberal 
management now given only to the larger institutions, and 
the possibilities of arrangement and development, now finan- 
cially impossible in duplicate in the various counties, could 
be realized. Just this thing was done in England in 1878. 
All the local prisons were taken from the control of local of- 
ticers and put under the supervision and direction of the 


. ° ° = m 
home secretary. Almost immediately the numberof prisons 
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in England was reduced from 114 to 58. Classification of 
prisons followed, classification and grading of prisoners in 


prisons became universal, reformatory methods were applied 


with intelligence, and with results in the diminution of crime 
which have been equalled nowhere else. 

As a purely business proposition, why should the coun- 
ties of Maine keep 14 jails for anaverage population of from 
350 to 450 prisoners, when two or three, or even one pris- 
on, conveniently located, could easily house this number of 
men, organize industries, and apply reformatory methods in 
a Way impossible in these 14 separate prisons? Why does 
Massachusetts need 21 county prisons to hold a daily average 
of 2792 prisoners, when it has been shown that a single in- 
stition, the Massachusetts Reformatory, cares for more than 
one-third as many, and gives them every reformatory ad- 
vantage, while the county prisons give little or nothing? It 
cost the counties in 1893 $133 a head to do practically no re- 
formatory work, and to turn their prisoners out into the 
world, as a rule, more dangerous to the community than they 
were before they entered. It costs the state only $168 a 
head to prepare 75 per cent. of the prisoners in the Massa- 
chusetts Retormatory to lead upright lives on their release ; 
and, under the skilful management of a woman, it cost the 
state only $118 a head to prepare to place the greater part of 
the women imprisoned at the Reformatory Prison for Wo- 
men in domestic service in good homes. From a purely 
financial standpoint, which system gives the taxpayer the 
better bargain ? 

If safety demands more frequent places of temporary 
confinement than the tew larger prisons which this state 
system would supply, these could be supplemented by lock- 
ups where needed, at little cost ; and as for the added cost of 
transportation involved in this scheme, it would be very little 
as compared with the saving from the reduced number of 
prisons ; but even if the cost were as great or greater, the 
greater usefulness of the fewer institutions would more than 


compensate for this cost. 
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I clearly understand that an attempt to change from 
county to state control would meet with bitter opposition 
of county officials, and T have been made fully aware by re- 
peated experiences of their great power to carry or prevent 
legislation ; but I believe the change is not only desirable, 
hut necessary to any adequate solution of the existing de- 
fects of our prison system, and so is sure to come sooner or 
later. Until it does come, whatever enlargements or im- 
provements are made in existing prisons should be made 
along reformatory lines. 

Connecticut should have a state reformatory. It has plenty 
of hopeful material in its prisons to work upon. Vermont 
should give to its House of Correction at Rutland the reforma- 
tory facilities so forcibly and earnestly asked for by the 
hoard of directors in their last report. Boston, in its pro- 
posed changes in city and county institutions, should either 
build a separate reformatory for Suffolk County or give fa- 
cilities for modern prison methods in its enlarged buildings. 
There is crying need for one or the other, if not for both. 

The hope tor a diminution of crime, in so far as insti- 
tutions can help to realize it, lies in improving the character 
and methods of those which confine our early offenders. 
First deal wisely with truants and reform school boys, giv- 
ing them separate and generous conditions. Then, coming 
to your misdemeanant, don’t drive him lower down by send- 
ing him to prison if he can be put on probation, and pro- 
vide the machinery for giving the proper probationary con- 
ditions and oversight. Then if he must go to prison, send 
him to one which can punish him, indeed, by hard work, 
plain, nourishing food, and strict discipline of body and 
mind,—the form of punishment most of all dreaded by the 
undisciplined, lazy or vicious fellow. Keep him there until 
he has proved his fitness to go out. Each time that he comes 
back make conditions a little harder for him than the last, 
and his term of imprisonment a little longer; but all the 


time appeal to anything good that there may be in him and 
strengthen that. If too*frequent return proves that he is in- 
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corrigible, shut him up indefinitely in a separate institution 
at hard work. And to do this build such prisons as are 
needed, no more, and put into them as far as possible all the 
methods and devices that strengthen and build men up in the 
outside world. 

All this is rational and practicable. If men were handled 
in this way crime would decrease wondertully. Men would 
be saved and lives and property rendered vastly more 


secure, 


NOTE. 


A practical illustration of the right sort of prohibition 


work was given in the discussion following this report by 
Mr. Geo. W. Swan, the city missionary of the Society of 
United Workers, of Norwich, Ct. 

First offenders and persons convicted of drunkenness, and 
of similar offenses, if their cases seem hopeful, are put on pro- 
bation under the care of Mr. Swan, on condition of good be- 
havior, and on the further condition that their wages dur- 
ing the period of probation shall be assigned to them for the 
use of their families. During the three years ending Jan- 
uary 1, 1894, over $42,000 in wages had been so assigned 
with the result, as Mr. Swan says, ‘¢that homes have been 
transformed, and joy has replaced destitution and sorrow.” 

In addition to Sunday services in the jails, week-day 
visits are made to prisoners. Hopeful cases are helped by 
this friendly interest, and by good reading. The novice in 
crime is kept from contact with the hardened offender. 
Those showing a desire to reform are met on their release, 
followed up, and helped to employment. After eight years 
of this work, Mr. Swan knows of more than 400 men, once 
prisoners, who are now leading upright and honest lives. 





III, 
PUBLIC RELIEF AND ALMSHOUSES. 


ADDRESS OF THE CHAIRMAN, JAMES Hl. LEWIS, AGENT OF 


THE OVERSEERS OF THE POOR, SPRINGFIELD. 


Perhaps, before proceeding with the business of this ses- 
sion, I may be pardoned it I explain that only about a week 
ago the gentleman who had been selected to preside at this 
session, found it would be impossible for him to do so. I 
was drafted into the service. At that time it was under- 
stood that a gentleman, noted for his experience and ability, 
was to present a paper to this conference on the subject of 
Public Relief in the state of Connecticut, so that the duties 
devolving upon me were simply those of presiding officer. 
Imagine my surprise when, within the last few days, I re- 
ceived word from the gentleman from Connecticut that it 
would be impossible for him to prepare the paper, or even 
to be present at this session. I thus found myself in charge 
of the session on Public Relief without a paper for your con- 
sideration, and utterly dependent on my own extremely 
limited resources for the proper presentation of this whole 
subject. I have, therefore, determined to present to you, 
as best I can, in the brief time allowed for preparation, a 
statement of the system of public relief in operation in the 
state of Massachusetts, hoping that you will find in it some- 
thing interesting, as well as instructive. 

In Massachusetts, from the earliest history of the colony 
to the present day, there have been in operation laws which 
compel the various cities and towns to provide for their 


poor. These laws were originally enacted in conformity 


with the English poor-laws, which have been amended, from 
time to time, to meet new needs and changed conditions, 
until to-day Massachusetts stands, I believe, first of all the 
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states inthe Union in the completeness of its system of pub- 
lic relief. 

Every city and town in the commonwealth has its board 
of overseers of the poor, who are required to furnish relief 
to all poor persons found within their precincts standing in 
need thereof. 

Legal settlements may be acquired in any city or town, so 
as to oblige such place to relieve and support the persons 
acquiring the same, in case they are poor and stand in need 
of relief, in the manner following, and not otherwise : 
namely : 

First. A married woman shall follow and have the set- 
tlement of her husband, it he has any within the state ; 
otherwise her own at the time of marriage, if she then had 
any, shall not be lost or suspended by the marriage. 

Second. Legitimate children shall follow and have the 
settlement of their father, if he has any within the state, 
until they gain a settlement of their own; but if he has 
none, they shall in like manner follow and have the settle- 
ment of their mother, if she has any. 

Third. [legitimate children shall follow and have the 
settlement of their mother at the time of their birth, if she 
then has any within the state; but neither legitimate or il- 
legitimate children shall gain a settlement by birth in the 
place where they are born, if neither of their parents then 
has a settlement therein. 

Fourth. Any person of the age of twenty-one years 
having an estate of inheritance or freehold in any place w ith- 
in the state, and living on the same three years successively , 
shall thereby gain a settlement in such place. 

Fifth. Any person of the age of twenty-one years, who 
resides in any place within this state for five years together, 
and pays all state, county, city, or town taxes, duly assessed 
on his poll or estate, for any three years within that time, 
shall thereby gain a settlement in such place. 

Sixth. Any woman of the age of twenty-one years, who 
resides in any place within this state for five years together, 
shall thereby | gain a settlement in such place. 

Seventh. The provisions ot the preceding clause shall 
apply to married women who have not a settlement derived 
by marriage under the provisions of the first clause, and to 
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widows; and a settlement thereunder shall be deemed to 
have been gained by an unsettled woman upon the com- 
pletion of the term of residence therein mentioned, although 
the whole or a part of such term has already elapsed. 

Eighth. Any person being chosen, and actually serving 
one whole year in the office of clerk, treasurer, selectman, 
overseer of the poor, assessor, constable, or collector of 
taxes, in any place, shall thereby gain a settlement therein. 
For this purpose, a year shall be considered as including the 
time between the choice of such officers at one annual meet- 
ing and the choice at the next annual meeting, whether more 
or less than a calendar year. 

Also every settled ordained minister of the gospel shall be 
deemed to have acquired a settlement in any place wherein 
he is or may be settled as a minister. Soldiers are also 
viven a settlement by reason of their service in the late war 
of the rebellion on the quota of any city or town. 

Notwithstanding these various modes by which legal set- 
tlements are acquired so as to obligate a city or town tor 
support, and I submit that they are liberal in their scope, 
there’are a multitude of people who have no legal settlement 
in any city or town in the state. All such persons are aided 
where they are found, until sent to the state almshouse, and 
the expense is reimbursed to the city or town by the com- 
monwealth,. Prior to 1877 there was no law under the 
operation of which a city or town could lawfully furnish re- 
lief or support to an unsettled person, except he was too ill 
to be removed to the state almshouse. In that year the 
legislature passed an act providing for the relief of an un- 
settled person, under certain conditions and limitations, at 
the expense of the commonwealth. The law made it pos- 
sible for the overseers to grant aid to such, not exceeding 
four weeks at any one time, to an amount not greater than 
one dollar per week for each person. Notice to the State 


Board of Lunacy and Charity of all such applicants was re- 


quired, and the board was empowered to authorize the con- 
tinuance of aid or to direct the removal of the person to the 
state almshouse. ° 
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This law was, in my judgment, at the time of its passage 
illy advised, and, after an experience of seventeen years in 
its administration, I see no reason to change that opinion. 
It is, | thoroughly believe, impolitic and unwise to increase 
or extend the class of persons to whom it is possible, under 
the sanction of law, to grant what is known as municipal 
out-door relief. The banetul influences growing out of 
even the best administration of such laws so far overshadow 
and eclipse all possible good as to be, to my mind, sufficient 
justification for saying that this law should never have been 
put upon the statute book. 

In 1890 special provision was made for the relief of sol- 
diers and their families, taking them out of the class of pau- 
pers to be relieved by the overseers of the poor, and pro- 
viding tor their relief by the mayor and aidermen of cities 
and the selectmen of towns. 

It is provided that soldiers and their dependents should 
not be classed or known as paupers, and should not be 
obliged to go to an almshouse unless their poverty be due to 
their own criminal or wilful misconduct, or their physical or 
mental condition require it. , 

I want to comment on this law in passing, by saying to 
you that it has always seemed to me there was no real justi- 
fication for its passage, and that the inevitable result of its 
operation will be the same as obtains under the law of 187 


7 
—to lower the standard of self-dependence and thrift. I 


yield to no man in my admiration of the heroic sacrifices, 
the loyal devotion and the high ideals of duty displayed by 
the boys in blue, nor would I be second to any one in tul- 
filling any and all obligations due them from a grateful peo- 
ple, but I would take care not to offend or degrade their 
reasonable sense of justice and right by offering them muni- 
cipal aid from the common treasury the same as for paupers 
and then telling them they shall not be ca//ed paupers,—a 
distinction without a difference. [I submit that it is de- 
grading. 

I believe that all laws contemplating’ or providing for the 
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granting of municipal out-door relief to the poor should be 
abolished. I would make it unlawful to expend money 
‘aised by taxation, unless in cases of sickness or accident, in 
furnishing relief to any one—man, woman, child, soldier or 
sailor—except in an institution. To your query, What 
would become of those now in receipt of out-door aid? I 
answer: Most of them, when they found they could no 
longer receive assistance, except at the almshouse, would 
suddenly find that they could support themselves, a few 
possibly would and should go to the almshouse, while 
the small balance remaining would and should be aided by 
private benevolence. Personal benefactions help the giver 
iis well as the receiver. The degrading effect on the needy 
one is replaced by a feeling of mutual love and respect and 
trust, at once elevating and inspiring. The man is morally 
improved instead of being debased. 

Another matter I desire to bring to your attention and 
commend to your careful consideration. Why should this 
elaborate system ot settlement be longer continued, involv- 
ing, as it does, years of study and research to rightly deter- 
mine the intricate problems constantly arising? The num- 
her of paupers to be supported or relieved in the whole 
commonwealth under the present system would not be in- 
creased—probably decreased—it each municipality was re- 
quired to care tor its own poor without hope of reimburse- 
ment from some other city or town or from the state. The 
total amount of money expended in relieving the poor would 
not be greater than now for actual relief given. It would be 
somewhat differently distributed, but with their expert offi- 
cers the cities and large towns, which would necessarily have 
the largest proportionate volume ot cases, would be best 
equipped to deal with them. A large annual saving would 
result, I think, in law. expenses and in salaries and expenses 
attending the present state supervision. I don’t suppose it 
will be possible to secure at present so radical a departure 
from ancient custom in a state with Massachusetts’ tra- 


nse 4,2 . ° . 
ditions. Still I believe a change along the lines I have sug- 
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gested would make for the improvement of the condition of 
the poor, and result in a great saving of money. 

There is one word more I wish to say, and then I will give 
way to the next speaker. In the administration of the pub- 
lic relief of a city in Massachusetts, I find there is a grow- 
ing feeling that there is something in the hands of the over- 
seers of the poor which belongs to the poor. Many of them 
come into the office and ask tor help, not so much because they 
need it as because they think it is there and can be had tor 
the asking. Now, in Springtield we are thorough believers 
in what is called «* the new charity ;” we believe that if any 
one needs help from the municipality, he should be required 
to give something to the municipality in return tor it. We 
demand labor in return for relief,—making exceptions, of 
course, in cases of old age and inability to perform labor,— 
and we believe that we are thus doing the applicant the best 
possible service. We _ relieve his immediate necessities, 
perhaps before he has performed his labor in return; and it 
is rare that a man, after receiving relief to tide him over, 
refuses or neglects to fulfil his part of the bargain. I find a 


growing disposition and willingness on the part of the poor 
to give this return; and when occasionally a man rebels, it 
is not necessary, perhaps, to say that we rebel also, and he 
gets no relief. The result is not a debasement of the man, 
a dragging down; he feels that he must rely on himself. 
When, and only when, he cannot get work elsewhere, will 


he come to us. 





OUT-DOOR RELIEF. 


BY MATTHEW J. CUMMINGS, OVERSEER OF THE POOR, PROVI- 


DENCE, R. I. 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen of the New England 
Conference : 

Out-door relief as a permanent system tends to stimulate 
the evil it is relieving. Persons who receive weekly or 
semi-monthly allowances for an indefinite period become de- 
moralized and learn too readily how easy it is to receive aid 
for the mere asking. They lose their self-respect and be- 
come pensioners on public or private funds. The evil, how- 
ever, does not end here, as their children soon follow in the 
path of their parents when they in turn become heads of 
families. For this reason I am firmly of the opinion that 
pauperism is a vice as detrimental to the community as 
intemperance, and, like it, goes from generation to genera- 
tion. 

My experience for the past five years has firmly convinced 
me that in order to prevent the evil it is necessary to de- 
mand of the recipient something in return in the line of 
work. The method to be followed by public or private dis- 
pensers of out-door relief should be to teach principles of 
self-sustenance and self-dependence. The person who gives 
aid for the mere asking does an injury, not only to the per- 
son aided, but the community at large. The aim should be 
to build up the man, to make him feel self-supporting and 
independent. 

To prove by statistics the benefit derived by exacting 
labor in return for relief rendered, I would call your atten- 
tion to a work that has been in operation for years in con- 
nection with the Providence Poor Department. Through 
the efforts of Geo. W. Wightman, overseer of the poor, a 
gentleman who devoted,the best years of his life to the study 
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of pauperism, and who was conversant with the poor laws, 
not only of his own state, but of many others, there was es- 
tablished in 1878 a city wood-yard. The object of starting 
the yard was to supply work to the able-bodied appli- 

























‘ants who applied for assistance. Previous to the starting 
of the same the expenditures of the poor department had 
reached, in 1877, $26,452.32, and in 1878, $30,888.75, 
while in 1879, after one year’s operation of the same, the 
total amount expended was but $19,767.64, a decrease of 
$11,121,11, while the department in 1892 was run for less 
than $16,000, with an increase in population of some fifty 
thousand people. This is sufficient to prove, beyond a pos- 
sible doubt, what was touched upon by your presiding offi- 
cer, that it is necessary to demand of the recipient something 
in return for the relief given. It will prevent the worthy 
from falling into that indigent class which is so strong 
numerically in our country. It is a weapon of detense in 
warding off the unworthy from preying on the sympathies of 
our charitably inclined public. 

We expect, in a short time, to start a laundry as a work- 
test for women, for I am free to confess there are many 
: mothers receiving aid who, if work were offered, would find 
it convenient to do without relief. A day nursery will also 
be attached, where the many children will be cared for while 
their parents are at work. When this work is accomplished 
I am sure out-door relief in our city will be reduced to its 
minimum. 

The chairman has touched upon the settlement laws of 
Massachusetts. In my opinion they are bad simply because 
they are intricate. The laws of Rhode Island are very sim- 
ple. Settlements are gained by the person holding real es- 
tate for five years to the value of two hundred dollars and 
an annual income of twenty dollars over and above any in- 
cumbrance. Any minor who shall serve an apprenticeship 
of three years at any lawtul trade, and start in the same 
business for himself in the town in which said apprenticeship 





was served, three years after the expiration of the same, be- 
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ing then twenty-one years of age, gains a settlement. The 
wife shall follow and have the settlement of her husband, if 
he has a settlement at the time of his marriage; if not, the 
wife shall retain her settlement and her husband shall follow 
and have the same. Legitimate children shall follow and 
have the settlement of their father. Illegitimate children 
shall follow and have the settlement of their mother. A 
settlement is lost only by gaining a new one. A settlement 
in Rhode Island is rather hard to get, but once gained is 
very easily followed, therefore our cities and towns seldom 
have disputes about settlements. 

As regards the giving of out-door relief, I feel it is not 
yet time to calla halt in that direction. I am sure there are 
many industrious and hard-working mothers today with a 
number of small children—I know there are in the city of 
Providence—left without legitimate. support on account of 
the death of kind and faithful husbands. To place such 
mothers and their littke ones in an almshouse, where the 
children are taken from their motherly influence and care, 
would, I am sure, be not only injurious to the children, but 
a great wrong to the mothers. If we can keep up the char- 
acter of the person receiving relief, if we can keep from the 
child the knowledge of the aid rendered the mother, I feel 
we are doing all that is possible to be done under the pres- 
ent methods of distributing out-door relief. Today, before 
I left my office, a woman called to see me, whose husband 
died last week, leaving her with nine children, the oldest 
only fourteen years old. I knew her husband well, and he 
was indeed a model husband and she an industrious woman. 
I think an opportunity should be given that woman to try 
and bring her children up outside the influence of an alms- 
house. The least that we can support our inmates for in the 
almshouse is from two and a half to three dollars per week ; 
whereas a great many of our dependent families would get 
along for a few months or years with out-door relief at a 
dollar or two dollars per week. Therefore I am convinced 
that out-door relief, properly aduiinistered, will accomplish 
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good results, provided we impose a test to weed out the 
worthy from the unworthy. 

Now a few words as regards the centering of responsi- 
bility, and IT will close. The poor department of Provi- 
dence, a city with a population of some 160,000 people, is 
administered by one man. We in Rhode Island feel that 
responsibility should be centered, that when any wrong is 
committed it may be traced to the individual who is respon- 
sible to the people or the town council. The overseer of 
the poor in Providence is elected annually by the people,— 
which is not, in my judgment, a good or wholesome thing, 
for the reason that he no sooner becomes educated in the 
duties of his office than he may be relieved of his work and 
a new man placed therein, at a season of the year when im- 
posters are numerous, and it is therefore impossible for him 


to do good work. 


DISCUSSION, 


Mr. Lewis: In the city of Bridgeport they have had 
some remarkable experience in the administration of out- 
door relief. We have with us tonight Mr. William H. Bun- 
nell, superintendent of the poor, and I should like to hear 
from him. 

Mr. Bunnetu: I often ask the question, when people ap- 
ply to me tor reliet, ‘* Is it fair treatment to a hundred and 
fifty people at our almshouse, working as they are required 
to do toward earning their living? What better claim have 
you than they, for wishing a separate home at the expense 
of the town? But the economy part is not all the question ; 
it is a question, if I may express it so, of the breeding of 
paupers. The chairman has truly said that ignorance and 
vice are the cause of pauperism; but I say to you, after an 
experience of thirty years, with just as much emphasis, that 
pauperism is the cause of ignorance and vice. It is a mo- 
mentous question how to meet this. Mr. Cummings spoke 
of the widow with nine children; does it occur to you 
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that there are nine human souls, whose future well-being is 
at his disposal? Any one who goes into this work should 
go into it with his hands and his heart in the work. 

For fifteen years it has been a serious question with us 
in Bridgeport whether we should keep up this system of out- 
side relief. We began this year with a determination to do 
away with it as far as possible. There are reasons why we 
could not do away with it all at once. The result has 
been that it has not cost us one-third as much, as far as 
we have gone in that way. We have given out nothing 
but a little money. Our experience is that it is better to do 
this than to furnish provisions and other necessary things by 
orders. 

I want to say a word in behalf of the Associated Charities. 
It does seem to me that if their good work began to be 
appreciated, this room would not be large enough to hold 
those who would attend. Nothing but praise can be said for 
their work in the city of Bridgeport. 

Mr. Lewis: I am afraid that what I said about out- 
door relief is being misunderstood. I do not believe in 
the absolute abolishment of out-door reliet. I think it is an 
absolute necessity. But what I do object to is that it shall 
come from the common treasury. I do not believe in muni- 
cipal out-door relief. I believe that we, as individuals, not 
as a body politic, are charged morally with the duty of re- 
lieving our distressed neighbors. 

I remember a young lady who told me she had never 
worn ear-rings, because she did not like to have her ears 
pierced, but that if she could have them pierced a little at a 
time, until they were done, it would be all right. That, it 
struck me, was a good deal like our friends’ abolishing out- 
door relief a little at a time. I do not believe it will ever be 
abolished that way. - 

Rev. Ciark Carter, of Lawrence: 1 would like to 
know what difference it makes to the average recipient of 
charity whether the money is raised by taxation or by volun- 
tary gift. Somebody will answer that question, I hope. 
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The people I have to do with do not care; people come 
to me, as an administrator of voluntary charity, and demand 
that [help them, just as they make demand of the clerk of the 
overseers Of the poor. It is cheaper, I know, for the over- 
seers of the poor to have private charity step in and do the 
work. 

This is my conception of the subject of alms-giving in 
the state of Massachusetts. The church and the state were 
once one in Massachusetts, and something of the spirit of the 
church remained in the state when they separated. The peo- 
ple of Massachusetts, in the spirit of Christ, intended that 
the Lord’s poor should he systematically looked after ; 
and, before the days of organized private charities, they or- 
ganized a public charity which was intended to meet the need 
of everyone who came to be in want. I say to people 
who come to me, who have got beyond the reach of private 
charity and who must call on the overseers of the poor, 
‘¢ That is the kindly way in which the state of Massachusetts 
has arranged for the relief of the poor.” I protest against 
the sentiment which looks down upon paupers. To be sure, 
there are two kinds of paupers, those who are in need be- 
‘ause of their criminality or foolishness or that of their an- 
cestors; and another class who have come to be in need 
from no fault of their own. But the very fact that these re- 
ceive public aid brands them as paupers, and the finger of 
scorn is pointed at them, even in these associations and con- 
ferences of charity. I do not think it is charitable nor kind ; 
it is certainly not Christlike. ‘*The poor you have always 
with you;” and I suppose that the Lord Jesus knew that 
some of the poor were poor because they did not care, and 
because they would not work. I think we ought to take care 
of those whom now we call paupers in the kindliest spirit 
possible, whether the charity be public or whether it be 
private. 

Mrs. L. E. Mason, Winchester, Mass.: ‘Vhe Winches- 
ter Union of our village, which has about 5500 inhabitants, 
was formed twenty-three years ago. It consists of women 
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from all the churches in the village, including the Catholics. 
The work of the Union supplements that of the overseers 
of the poor, who were only made a separate board about tive 
years ago, the selectmen looking atter the poor until that 
time. ‘The board of overseers is formed of three men and 
two women, chosen each year. 

I cannot agree with the first speaker about the work- 
ing of the outside relief. Especially in the last year, 
we have found American families who have come to a hard 
place, who never were helped before, who really wanted 
for food and clothing, but felt they could not ask for char- 
ity. We have no almshouse in our own town, and without 
help they would have suffered. There was one family 
where the father died suddenly, leaving a family of six 
young children. The Union helped them and the town 
helped them, and the woman did all she possibly could, and 
now they are self-supporting and are doing well. There 
was another tamily where the mother died, leaving seven 
children, the oldest eleven years old. The father was a tem- 
perate man and a hard worker, but with small pay. Our 
Union, with a little help from the town, have brought them 
along, one of our visitors helping them with advice; but 
except for the outside aid I do not know what would have 
become of them. We never give money, but clothing, es- 
pecially stockings and shoes, and garments which are given 
us to distribute. We try to have people pay, as far as pos- 
sible, for what new things they have. The people of the 
village have confidence in us, and begin to feel that it is bet- 
ter for us to use the money than it is for them to give indis- 
criminately. 

One gentleman said, in his remarks, ‘¢ It has not cost us 
half as much since we cut off the out-door reliet.”— I would 
ask, but is that the best for the poor people? 

Mr. Martin L. EvprivGe, Cambridge, Mass. : Cam- 
bridge is a city of about 78,000 inhabitants, and it costs us 
about $52,000 a year to take care of the poor. The alins- 
house takes about one-third of that sum, the care of the 
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insane poor takes another third, and the balance is out- 
side aid given to poor families, chiefly in fuel and tood sup- 
plies. 

It was found some years ago that the expenses of the 
poor department were increasing at an alarming rate, 
There were half a dozen overseers of the poor in the 
different sections of the city, each having authority 
to grant outside aid, which was dispensed most  liber- 
ally. This system led naturally to some abuses, and the 
overseers began to cast about for better methods of relief. 

The abundance and variety of outside aid given may 
have reminded the overseers of the story told of the young 
girl in a distant up-country town, who applied to the over- 
seers of the poor for aid. The chairman, a kind-hearted old 
gentleman, said to her, ‘* My dear, do you want an order on 
the store, or money?” Money,” she said.  ** Well, how 





much do you want?” She tipped her head on one side and 
said, «* Well, how much do you generally allow for a bead 
helt ? 
mand for bead belts. At any rate they reérganized the de- 


Pry 


Possibly the overseers were apprehensive of a de- 


partment, and appointed a vis'ting agent to whom they paid 
a salary of fifteen hundred dollars a year, and they saved 
much money by so doing. And now if anybody wants help, 


they have to be examined; to tell when they came to Cam- 





bridge, where from, how many are in the family, and what 
is really needed. They also provided that all orders for re- 
lief should issue from one source—the office of the secretary 
of the board. 

In looking into the matter of our dependent population 
I have been struck by the rapid increase among the insane 
poor. In Cambridge during the last decade the population 
has increased about 36° per cent. while the number of 
the insane poor, supported at the expense of the city, 
has increased at least 200 per cent. I allude to this 
matter for the purpose of suggesting to the delegates 
from Massachusetts the importance of urging that state 





to appoint a competent commission to investigate the sub- 
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ject of insanity; its causes, its rate of increase, and the 
possibility of its prevention in some degree. While we have 
a state board busy with the gypsy moth, and cattle commis- 
sioners to look after the health of our herds, it seems to me 
that this matter, so vitally affecting the interests of humanity 
and a wise econonmy, should receive attention. 

On the question of outside aid my views resemble some- 
what those of Ethan Spike. When the Maine Law was 
first introduced, he was asked how he felt about it. ‘* Well,” 
he said, ** I believe in the law, but I'm «yn its enforcement.” 
That answer expresses pretty nearly my feelings in regard to 
the abolishing of outside relief. In other words while the 
trend of the best thought of the day, and the best promise of 
wise and economic administration, is in the direction of doing 
away with outside municipal aid, the plan should only be 
adopted by such communities as have an active charity or- 
ganization of sufficient ability to prevent actual suffering. 

Mr. Hiram McGuavriix, Wavertown, Mass: 1 hope to 
see the day when outside aid will forever cease; but at the 
present time I cannot see how it is possible to do without it. 
And it seems to me that we must give, in special cases, more 
than we do. It is a rule adopted very generally by all over- 
seers of the poor not to give more than two dollars a week. 
In the case which has been mentioned here, of the widow 
with nine children, what can two dollars a week do for her? 
‘¢ She must go to work,”—yes, but what are the majority of 
women in these cases fitted to do’ They must either go out 
washing or go into a factory. The two dollars a week that 
you give that woman will not pay her rent in most communi- 
ties in Massachusetts. 

I have a case now in hand of a widow with five children. 
Her husband had a comfortable position, and they were able 
to get along very well; but in an unfortunate accident he 
lost his life. The woman comes to me for help: I say, as 
we are all agreed, ‘*She must go to work.” What does 
that mean? She gets up at six o’clock and gives the chil- 
dren their breakfast. Then the two who are old enough to 
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go to school must go into the street, and the others are 
locked into the house, while she goes to the factory. She 
comes back at noon, gets the hurried dinner and feeds her 
little ones; and the same thing goes on in the afternoon, 
while she works until six. After that, she must do the 
cooking and the mending for her family; and that is her 
life. Without having any argument upon the question, I 
would like to ask, ‘¢Is this a fair way to treat that woman, 
because misfortune has come upon her?” I say, until the 
state provides a better maintenance for such families, we 
ought decidedly to give more outside aid to those cases, 

Miss Z. D. Suiru, Boston: 1 should be sorry to have 
Mr. Carter’s question leit entirely unanswered. How did 
the word ‘* pauper” come to be a term of reproach? You 
will find in the dictionary something like this: ‘* Pauper, a 
person who receives relief from the public under the pro- 
visions made by law for the support of the poor,”—that is, 
from money raised by taxation. It became a term of re- 
proach because the giving of public out-door relief tends to 
make people wi/ingly dependent. That is what the re- 
proach in the term ‘* pauper” means; and when a person 
receives relief from private charity and becomes willingly 
dependent, he is a pauper in the moral sense, although not 
technically. 

In Boston, the people who receive relief from the taxes 
are more willingly dependent, or a larger proportion of them 
become so, than when they receive it from private charity ; 
and that is the reason why I think it is better,—and I pre- 
sume it is the reason why Mr. Lewis thinks it is better,— 
that relief should come from private charity when relief is 
necessary outside of an almshouse. Take, for example, the 
case of the widow with children, of whom Mrs. Mason 
speaks. Why should not the Winchester Union do ail that 
is needed for those children, instead of saying, ‘‘ We will 
get a little from the town?” What happens when they go 
to the town? The woman is asked question after question 
to prove her settlement, and she gets an idea that, if she has 
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complied in the past with certain conditions as to residence, 


she has a right to that relief, just as she has to draw a book 


z 





from the public library; it is money which the government 
gives to her because she has lived so long in Winchester. 

I do not distribute either voluntary or public charity, nor 
do our visitors. Their endeavor is to get people on their 
feet; and it is twice as hard to get people to give up public 
charity as to give up private charity. 

I agree with Mr. Lewis that it would be much better if 
public relief were abolished. The experience of the town of 
Brookline, as well as that of the cities of Philadelphia and 
Brooklyn, has shown that without it many will manage to 
care for themselves, and that private charity can and will 
bear the necessary burden that remains. As long as public 
out-door relief exists, persons who might give charity will 
throw their burdens upon the city, just as the poor people 
do. 

Mr. Lewis: The hour at which this session should close 
has arrived ; but I hope you will bear with me while I state 
that I never was more sincere in my life than I am with re- 
gard to the matter of the abolition of municipal out-door re- 
lief. I not only believe that it ought to be done, but I believe 
that it can be done, and that in every city and town. — I be- 
lieve that it would be better for the poor and better for the 
people. 

In the city of Springfield, with a population of about 
fifty-five thousand, we expend in out-door relief the munif- 
icent sum of four thousand dollars annually. Is it much 
of a stretch of imagination to think that we could raise four 
thousand dollars among our people annually, in voluntary 
contributions, which would supply every dollar that the 
overseers of the poor give in out-door relief now? I do not 
helieve it would cost four thousand dollars to do that in pri- 
rate charity. If a man comes to me and asks to borrow a 
five-dollar bill, and I loan it to him, it is almost an unheard- 
of thing if he comes and asks for another until he has paid 
the first. It is exactly the same with the relief which one 
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neighbor gives to another. Private relief to the unfortunate 
helps, instead of debasing ; and for that reason it is infinite- 


ly ahead of municipal relief. 





IV. 


CHARITY ORGANIZATION AND SOCIAL REGEN- 
ERATION. 


ADDRESS OF THE CHAIRMAN, PROF. J. J. MCCOOK, 


What do we find most warmly urged in programmes ot 
social regeneration? I think the following : 

1. Scatter wealth. 

2. Abolish poverty. 

3. Provide work for everybody. 

4. Make everybody work. 

5. Put everything possible into the hands of govern- 
ment. 

6. Organize and combine for these ends. 

Assume that any of these things, or all of them, are ever 
attainable. It will still he admitted that they are indefinite- 
ly remote. 

1. **Seatter wealth.” Wealth can hardly be said to have 
had its last word. Whether in the hands of individuals or 
of corporations, it seems to me to have shown thus far no 
real consciousness of either its danger or its strength. — Its 
enemies have used the force that comes from combination 
and organization—have even used more of its own com- 
modity, money—than itself. And yet in their present state 
of isolation and even antagonism, when its possessors have 
heen driven into a corner, we have seen what it can do, in 
politics, in legislation, in resistance to encroachment. 
Wealth will continue to take care of itself, and the more 
you fight it the more closely it will cling to its ownings and 
the more jealously guard them. 
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2. ‘Abolish poverty.” How? By dividing up? Coin- 
ing more money? Issuing more paper? Giving everybody 
a chance to borrow and never compelling him to pay? <A 
part of this programme was tried in Jerusalem eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty years ago. A part has been tried on both 
sides of the water more lately ; and it simply failed to work. 
A part has never been tried anywhere and is hardly likely 
to be. If it were tried who could make it succeed? ‘* More 
Money and Less Misery ” is the title announced for a lecture 
hereabouts the other day. It is an enormous assumption 
that misery either comes or goes with poverty. But if it 
were true, what misery greater than the absolute inade- 
quacy of the measures proposed for anything like wholesale 
or even extensive abolition of it? 

3. ** Provide work for everybody.” What kind? How? 
Must I, a teacher, or aclergyman, ora lawyer, or my neigh- 
bor, a skilled mechanic, be told that the day laborer may 
count on government jobs, but I must shift for myself? Or, 
if he be entitled to work on his scale of pay, shall we be re- 
fused work on ours? QOne’s head swims at the mere men- 
tion of a few of the preliminary difficulties. And the aggre- 
gate of failure which has followed the few and insignificant 
emergency attempts to put the theory in execution is suffi- 
ciently imposing to make one’s heart fail at the thoughts of 
more of it. 

4. ** Make everybody work.” Indeed! That seems to 
be the simplest of all, and ought really not to be so im- 
mensely difficult. But apart from the inevitable divergency 
of opinion as to what we are to agree to call work, and how 
much work in a day is to pass, and what the bounds and 
exceptions are to be for age, sex, health, strength and con- 
dition in life, who is going to do the compelling, and 
when and where, in this federal union, is the beginning 
going to be made? Two years ago, according to the closest 
half-estimating, halt-guessing that I could do, we had about 
forty-five thousand vagabonds in these United States, eating 


up about nine million$ of dollars annually, and spreading 
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itch and syphilis and demoralization and terror in no small 
degree through the length and breadth of the land. With 
the same basis to start from, the Massachusetts reports of 
vagrancy, there were probably double that number last year. 
And who really tries to stop it? Do the railroads? They 
are perhaps as much interested in stopping it as any single 
hody. For there is probably not a ‘* bum” in this part of 
Christendom who ever dreams of paying a fare, save by the 
sheerest accident. And their journeying is more profuse 
and aimless than that of the most harum-scarum of our jev- 
nesse dorée let loose with unlimited letter of credit in long- 
suffering Europe. I watched one particular freight train 
this last summer, and on twelve trips counted eight tramps. 
And this was in the effete East, and as the season was declin- 
ing and the tide setting the other way. And I have been 
told of one fellow who made the round trip from Buffalo to 
Chicago, I think it was, three times in one week. Just 
why, he didn’t know himself. Why should he? He was a 
professional tourist and paid neither fare nor hotel bill! 
You say some of the states have taken the matter up and 
compel these people to work—behind bars. I know it. I 
have waded through and made briefs of the laws of all of 
them. But did you ever know of a case where these laws 
were enforced for any considerable number of consecutive 
years? We had forty tramps laboring in our Connecti- 
cut State Prison at one time. I believe there is not one 
now. The law was new then, and besides there was a small 
bonus paid for every arrest. The bonus has been with- 
drawn and the law is old, and now our vagabonds, however 
they may be said to earn their bread, do not do it by the 
sweat of their forehead. Or, even if we Connecticut people 
were sharply resolved to make them work, what is to hinder 
their taking a ‘* gondola,” or a ** Pullman side-door,” ora 
‘¢blind baggage,” or a passenger truck, or a pilot, or the in- 
side berth of a cow-catcher tor some state less careful about 
this plank in our platiorm of social regeneration? Without 
uniform legislation what are you going to accomplish? And 
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if you fail with your fifty thousand tramps how can you ex- 
pect to get on with the whole contract ? 

Dd. **For these and similar ends extend the sphere of qgov- 
ernmental action and introduce wherever possible govern- 
mental initiative. I do not wish to enter upon a question so 
difficult as that of the limitations of effective and economi- 
cal governmental interference in our social machinery. No 
doubt there has been great and successful development along 
these lines in other countries, and there are no serious fail- 
ures thus far in such parts of the theory as have been ap- 
plied in our own. But the success of a part by no means 
argues the success of the whole of the programme. And 
there are matters, as already suggested, where, though you 
put the present defects and troubles at their worst, you are 
introducing an agency tor their remedy which, so far as we 
know and also so far as most of us can foresee, possesses 
neither the wisdom to plan nor the organ to handle the ex- 
tremely vast and complicated and delicate mechanism re- 
quired for dealing with these millions of interlocking lives 
and interests and purposes. It seems to have been over- 
looked that even the Infinite Wisdom and Goodness was ar- 
rested and paralyzed in this attempt. And what arrested 
and paralyzed it is what is here today to write Failure, in 
advance, upon every such human ambition—the ineradicable 
frailty of man himself. 

And if you say ‘* Nay, but it is worth trying for, this 
vast and beneficent programme, since if you venture noth- 
ing you have nothing; therefore organize, codperate, strike, 
coerce ;"—there is the sad reflection that every such effort, 
whether successtul or not, wastes more than it saves—or 
seems to do so, at all events—and, worst of all, that it pulls 
apart man from man, interest from interest, class from class 
—if you must use that hateful word—and so in the very ef- 
fort to regenerate society, wrecks it! For what is society 
but partnership between man and man, interest and interest, 
plan and plan, life and life, while this mortal state endures ? 
Ruin that, and what is there left worth tighting for or even 
talking about ? 
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But, to close this part of my theme as I began it, above 
and through the whole of the argument is the conceded truth 
that a programme like this is, for us and our day, practically 
impossible. If we are to do without every part of the good 
which these things contain until we can get the whole, we 
are robbing ourselves utterly. 

Is there then no way out? Must we put up with things 
just as they are? Is there no instrument, capable of being 
wielded by us, through which these things can be dealt with 
to some comfortable degree of success? May we not secure 
the substance of what we want without wasting our strength 
in grasping at shadows’ Can we not obtain what we really 
need in the social order without risking the dangers and 
losses of revolution? Let us see. 

1. Take our first scheme — ** scatter wealth.” Instead of 
making rich men and corporations clutch their money the 
tighter by questioning their title to it and putting them on 
their defence, how will it do to show them promising ways 
of spending it while they are living and atter they are dead ? 
How will it do to get them interested in organized attempts 
to develop particular city districts morally and mentally 
and physically, just as agents of ‘* booms” and ‘* syndi- 
cates,” and electric roads and new cities try to get them in- 
terested in their pets? They pour out money like water on 
those things. For every dollar they spend on them they 
probably on the average get back not more than twenty 
cents. And with time and experience they come to appreci- 
ate pertectly the chances they take. Yet they keep ventur- 
ing. Why not try to turn their energies more this way ? 
‘¢They are unresponsive, unsympathetic, hard-hearted,” 
you say? Oh no! Everybody who has had to do with 
benevolent activities will join me, I think, in my denial. 
The rich men and even the great corporations of America, 
I will venture to say, are already far from backward in 
good will and good deed in these matters. Take them by 
and large, they only need to see here, as there, an interest 
which commands sympathy, appeals to judgment and prom- 
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ises reasonable return, in order to back it with their money. 
Such, at least, is my belief and my experience. And I am per- 
suaded that but scanty justice is done them for the most part 
by their critics. But at least this must be conceded: that 
while menace, like the sign ‘* beware of pickpockets,” tends 
to make them clap their hands upon their purses, the ap- 
peal of charity, offering, through organization and system, 
not only objects of pathetic and noble interest, but also 
reasonable methods and economy in machinery, will inevi- 
tably tend to make them relax their grasp upon their purses. 

2. And for the next item in the programme: ‘* Abolish 
poverty.” If that be impossible in the literal sense, so far as 
we can see, can we not do something practicable in that di- 
rection? How will it do, for example, to get some reason 
and real charity into alms-giving, whether by individuals or 
by societies or by the Commonwealth? If you can get some 
self-respect into a pauper, and set him in the way of do- 
ing without communal aid, have you not done something 
toward abolishing poverty’ Or if you have given friendly, 
tactful hints to a slatternly housewite about economical buy- 
ing and wholesome cooking and the savings of neatness; or 
if you have taught a person destitute of a handicraft some 
new skill or art ; or if you have got the children off the street 
or the railroad embankment into a school, or if you have light- 
ened the dull, unyielding load on a working woman’s back 
by getting her sick mother or child into a hospital, or her 
drunken husband into a reformatory ; if you have done any 
such thing as these,—and their name is legion—have you 
done nothing toward abolishing poverty? You may not have 
abolished much of it. Nay! you will, in sober truth, have 
abolished only an infinitesimal corner and fringe of it. But 
is the half loaf of no value because the whole bread is un- 
attainable? Is the dog to drop the bit of meat in his mouth 
on the chance of shadow-chasing in the water-mirror ? 

3. ‘* Provide work for everybody!” Not quite—nor 
anything like it. But suppose we provide good, honest, lov- 
ing work among their fellows to that great and increasing 
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army of women and men with means and leisure, and often 
with blank, desolate hearts and blighted lives and no tangi- 
ble vocation! And suppose we and they act as apostles of 
the old social philosophy, ‘* If any man will not work nei- 
ther shall he eat; ” and that other “If any man [who can} 
provide not for his own he is worse than a heathen man 
and a publican; ” and that other, ‘* Let every man labor 
with his hands, providing things that are honest!” And 
suppose we and they band ourselves together in charity or- 
ganizations and offer friendly hints and occasional neces- 
sary lifts to those who have no work, or who don’t know 
how to work to good advantage, or whose work is unremu- 
nerative! That will not be providing work for everybody: 
but it will be leaving fewer without work. And that will 
be a certain gain. 

4. And, then, as to ‘* Making everybody work.” ~~ What 
if we should just set the example of diligent work hetore 
our own children and in our own set? You have seen the 
picture which represents the idle club-man remarking lazily 
to his twenty-one-year-old-exquisite son and heir, ++ Well, 
Iny son, isn’t it about time you were thinking of what you're 
going to do in life?” ‘+ Yes father; and Pve about made 
up my mind to—follow your protession !” 

Or what if we should set our face as a flint, in our 
own community, against alms to beggars without work re- 
quired, and in favor of systematic, persistent measures to- 
wards mitigating the tramp danger?’ Your charity organi- 
zation may easily furnish a suitable agency for dealing 
with it. Even though its general policy lead into other 
lines of activity. Or you may even be able to get your 
town to stop keeping these people over night, whether with 
or without tood, unless with cleanliness and labor required, 
and on suitable restriction as to frequency of return. Or 
you may be able to get your overseers of the poor to stop 
helping able-bodied paupers, male and female, and to insist 
upona frugal and laborious life at the alms-house ; and your 
county commissioners to make the jails, and your state com- 
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missioners the state workhouse and reformatories, as places 
of winter resort somewhat less attractive to the flesh and 
somewhat more profitable to the spirit of the average vaga- 
bond and idler than many of them are at present. 

In a word, make some few people work who ought to 
but do not. That will not be the whole programme ; but it 
will be an interesting beginning. 

5. And instead of the partly untried, largely hazard- 
ous development of municipal and governmental initiative, 
stimulate individual initiative, which, even though it should 
fail of absolute success, will vet be failure limited and iso- 
lated, and bring with it no such chances of wide-spread de- 
moralization as the other. The more government does, for 
example, in helping communities in times of special emer- 
gency, the more it is allowed to do. And it should never 
he forgotten that what government does in relief or help of 
any kind falls certainly and, relatively speaking, most 
heavily upon the poorer among us. The man with a small 
home may have to pay from one to three days’ work in taxes 
for slovenly administered alms; and that is a heavier bur- 
den for him than the extra three-quarters mill tax is upon 
the list of his rich fellow citizen. 

Let government be liberal in caring for the helpless! 
But let it, out of regard tor that section of its subjects most 
worthy of consideration, the laborious, self-supporting poor 
man, be rigid, to severity, in lopping off everything else in the 
direction of public aid? Charity organizations have no right, 
I think, whether on grounds of policy or otherwise, to under- 
take crusades in this, or any similar direction. But they may, 
and often do, serve as rallying points for conference and 
dissemination of intelligence and of true ideas in relation to 
them, which, on other fields, the members may, as individ- 
uals, rightly remark. 

6. Last of all: I have referred to the possible disruptive 


and disorganizing etfect upon society itself of certain methods 
of setting forward the programme we have been discussing. 
Over against that I would sect, not merely the unifying 
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influence of charity itself as a sentiment, but the specific ef- 
fects of charity organization. The organization itself brings 
all sorts of politics and nationalities and occupations and re- 
ligions together. The directorship and management of my 
own home branch includes a first selectman, a chief of police, 
the mayor of the city, the secretary of the board of trade, 
a police commissioner, a cigar maker, a judge of the United 
States Court, two professors, a life insurance president, a 
fire insurance secretary, two clergymen, two bank presidents, 
two lawyers, a real estate broker, a state commissioner of 
charity, two ex-teachers and several ladies busy with domes- 
tic life. In religion it represents Judaism, Roman Catholi- 
cism (a clergyman and vicar-general of the diocese), Con- 
gregationalism, Universalism, and Methodism, I think; 
Seventh-day Baptists, Episcopalians, and I dare say others. 
Is it not something to have found a common bond, outside 
the more material interests of life, for these varied callings 
and professions and beliefs, so often unsympathetic and an- 
tagonistic ? 

And these and their agents and their visitors, all adopt- 
ing on one line of their activities the superb motto, ‘+ Not 
alms but a friend,”—master key, which unlocks so many dif- 
ficulties! All submitting themselves along every line of 
their activities to the law and the power of charity—Love! 

It makes no noise. It blows no trumpets. It attempts 
neither menace nor coercion. It neither solicits nor invites 
nor accepts nor tenders political influence or worldly power. 
But surely organized charity has preternatural powers for 
fusing and moulding and tearing down and __ building 
up. Surely here, if anywhere, society will find that 
better thing than instantaneous revolution—gradual regen- 
eration. 


Nore: Page 443, 1st line of Note, read probation instead of prohibition. 
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